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and How to 


DECORATE 
THEM 


by Joan B. Priolo 


$5.95 


USE COUPON BELOW 
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MOSAIC PATTERNS 


— 





| Mosaic Patterns 





by Edwin Hendrickson 


This exciting new book is de- 
voted exclusively to mosaic pat- 
terns. The author has created a 
grid-screen pattern that is beau- 


tiful, easy to follow and simple 
to transfer to the working sur- 
face. 


Basic techniques of creating the 
mosaic and of working with the 
different materials are included. 
You'll also find complete details 
of each mosaic pattern listed in 
this helpful book. Eighty plates 
including four in color. Hard 
bound. 


$4.95 


CERAMICS MONTHLY Book Department 
4175 N. High St., Coiumbus, Ohio 





Please send me the following: 
—___._... copies of CERAMICS AND HOW TO DECORATE 
THEM @ $5.95 


—__.. copies of THE ART OF MAKING MOSAICS @ $5.95 
_. copies of MOSAICS, HOBBY AND ART @ 3.50 








______. copies of MOSAIC PATTERNS @ $4.95 | 





Name ss 
Address -¥ 
City _ ia State ids 
| enclose [1] Check (] Money Order 
WE PAY POSTAGE | 





“CERAMICS—and How to Decorate Them” really starts where 
other books often stop, for the major portion of this hand 
some book shows, once you have your object, how to transform it 


into imaginative and tasteful work of 
finishes. Mrs. Priolo gives detailed descriptions and 


illustrations of dozens of decorating techniques 


a truly 
and artistic 


art by using nove! 


and shows ex 


actly how to go about using them. She tells how to obtain simpli 


yet eloquent textural effects, how to marbleize surfaces, how to 
spatter, sponge, use sgraffito, jewel glazes, majolica, and ho 
to combine any of these methods for new and unusual effect 


I—Working with Clay, II—Firing, II_—Molds, |\V—Glazes. V— 
Planning a Decoration, VI—Surface Decoration on Clay 
Vil—Decorating with Engobes, Vill—Underglaze Decoration 
\X—Decorating with Glazes, X—Decorating in the Mold 
X!|—Combining Techniques, XlII—Decorating Figurines, XIII 
—Decorating Animals and Birds, XIV—Overglaze Decoration 
XV—Ceramic Jewelry, XVI—Copper Enameling, XVII—Semi- 
Production Methods. 
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MOSAICS, HOBBY AND ART 


by Edwin Hendrickson 


This pioneec) book on mosaics 
features) popular patterns of 
well-known mosaic craftsmen a 


well uctiol 
There 

informa 
how t 
adhesives, ct 
and edg 


as 


step-by-step inst 
on 12. basic 
profusely 


Lion 


projects. 
illustrated 
on tesserae 
and 

dye Se 


cut, 
shape 
ments, 


use 





backings 


ings best suited for mosaies. A 
handbook for the beginner as 
well as the advanced hobbyist. 
111 pages. 





j $3.50 


THE ART 
OF MAKING 
MOSAICS 


The Art 
of hte alate 


MOSA! 


by Jenkins and Mills 





This fascinating book shows even the beginner how to 
make unusual and beautiful mosaic pieces in the home o1 


workshop. Offers complete guidance for the beginner as 
well as interesting information for the pro- 
fessional artist and craftsman. This helpful 


$5.95 


book has 152 pages, profusely illustrated, bibli 
ography, and index, 











THE FINEST OF ALL. . . 


OUR NEW SUPPLY AND 
EQUIPMENT CATALOG NO. 59 


PICTURES, 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 


INSTRUCTIONS 
GALORE 









100 Blo race 


* 
MANY NEW 
ITEMS 


Never Before 
Catalogued 


* 


PRICE ONLY 
$1.00 


Deductible from first a g Ne fn 
$10.00 Order Ps 


IN SIZE 
THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF HOBBY 
CERAMIC SUPPLIES EVER OFFERED .. . 
BY ANYONE, ANYWHERE! 
; We also publish an 80-page M-58 MOLD CATALOG 
CATALOG illustrating 2,105 molds. Price $1.00 (not deductible). 
L Prepaid freight on mold orders of $50.00 or more 


within continental U.S.A. 





APPROXIMATELY 1,000 DECALS 


HOUSE OF CERAMICS INC. s=-2:-: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


ae bay October 1960, Vol. 8—No. 8. Published monthly except July & Aug., by Professional Publications, Inc. 
; Pres., P. S. Emery, Sec.; at 4175 N. High Street, Columbus 14, Ohio. Entered as second-class matter at 
a” peat oat nk at Athens, O. Subscripti ons: One Year $5; Two Years $9; Three Years $12. Copyright 1960. All Rights Reserved. 














OF CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Enamel powders 


Hotpack Kilns 
et ; Dremel power tools 





e Jewelry findings 


oF 


—* 


Steel and copper shapes 
Tools and accessories 
Decorating materials 
Enameled tiles 


Poosche spraying equipment 





Liquid enamels 


L & L kilns 





Firing tools 
Copper Cat jeweiry kits 


This big, new, fully-illustrated catalog includes a com- 
plete line of materials and equipment for enameling, ceramics, 
and other crafts. Whether you’re 


teacher or student, you'll find everything you need . . . select 


a hobbyist, professional, 


and order at your leisure from one complete source. Take 
advantage of convenience, fast shipment, and attractive low 
prices. You'll find over 200 enamel colors listed, more than 
50 jewelry items, an outstanding selection of copper trays, 
bowls, and free form pieces. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY NOW! 





Thomas C. Thompson Co. Dept. CM 
1539 Deerfield Road — Highland Park, Ill. 


Please send your free catalog of enameling and 
craft supplies. 


Le i, —— " 
ADDRESS_ 


ZONE STATE 








Now Available. . . 
"SPECIALIZED" 


MOIST-CLAY 


DE-AIRED 


Requires No Wedging 


PERFECT FOR: 


© Jewelry 
Modeling 
Sculpturing 


Throwing 


Manufactured by: 


Specialized Ceramics 
Corp. 


OUR NEW ADDRESS 
Box 453, Wellsville, New York 

















bouble Feature 





The Only Ceramic Brush with a Complete 
Brush on Both Ends of the Handle. . . 


FOR FEATURE 
PAINTING ... 
LINING . 
VEINING and 
OUTLINING 





Buy your Beramic Brushes from these authorize od distributors: 


Colorado Ceramic Supply Art- ao Supplies, 
1469 York St. 180 N. W. 62nd St., \tiemi, Fla. 
Denver 64, Colorado Thalia Ceramics 
Rainville Ceramics Studio P. O. Box 205, Norfolk, Va. 
19 Vine St., Scotia, N.Y. Ann Liebau Ceramic Studio 
Tori-Tan Ceramic Supply 173 Belmont Ave., N. Arlington,N. J 
962 E. Fulton, Grand hap’ pids, Mich. ° aate sigs 
Mandina's Ceramic Studio 

Mayfair Art Supplies 2314 N. and S. Rd., St. Louis 14, M 
884 Willett, Riverside, R. 1. 4 . ae Se ee 
vgn ge Ceramics Frances Art Produets 

236 N. Main, Freeport, L. 1., N. Y. 1651 West Woodlawn 
Beckers Ceromic Supply Co. San Antonio, Texas 
426 Lincoln Way, New Oxford, Pa. § Waugh's Ceramic Studio 

1 ia Ceramic Supply Route 3, Tomah, Wiseonsin 
18711 St. Claire Ave Terry Johnstone Ceramic Studio 
Cleveland 10, Ohio 1106 W. Lake Shore Dr. 
Ceramic Hobbies Dalton, Georgia 
14'2 E. 14th St. Ceramic Work Shop 
Anniston, Alabama 8027 Frankfort Ave., Phila. 36, Pa. 


or write for special Catalog and Diseount information 


BERGEN BRUSH SUPPLIES 


110 esant Ave. Lyndhurst, N.J, 
Phone: GEneva 8-7018 Cable Cetra BERAMIC 


Manufacture of Ceramic 


Brushes 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Letters to the Editor ba 
Pic of the Month 8 
Itinerary 9 
Answers to Questions 10 
Setting up an Enamel Studio by Kathe Ber 1B 
Suggestions from our Readers 12 
Making Animals Stand by Edris Eckhardt 13 
Inlaid Slip Decoration by F. Carlton Ba 17 
Show Time: Michiana Exhibit 20 

Creative Crafts Exhibit 21 
Sponge, Spatter and Sgraffito by Marc Bellaire 22 
Sylvia Cosoleto Works with Glass by Kay Kinney 24 
Coil Building a Vase by Richard Peeler 27 
Yellow Terra Sigillata by Kor! Martz 31 
CeramActivities 33 
One-Fire Enamel "Paintings" by Katherine Bel! Brown 36 


ON OUR COVER: Rita Yokoi is the co-winner, with Fred Roth, of 
the 1960 Elisabeth Moses Memorial Award given annually by 
the Association of San Francisco Potters as special recognition 
to promising young ceramists. Mrs. Yokoi will graduate from the 
California School of Fine Arts this year, and then plans to 
share a ceramic studio with her husband. 


Editor Thomas Sellers 
Art Director Joe Schmidt 
Business Manager Spencer L. Davis 
Advertising Production Betty Owen 


Circulation Dolores Daugherty 
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GAS & 
ELECTRIC 


is the pioneer in 
developing the only 
successful positive 
control system used 
on periodic kilns 
today. 

A.D. Aupine kilns 
are designed for 
controlled oxidation 
or reduction firing 
— temperatures to 


cone 14 (2500 F) 


Alpine Contro Hi Fire 
Electric Kilns are also 
available to the pro- 
fessional potter and 
are ideal as ceramic 
test units. These elec- 
tric models all fire to 
cone 9 (2350°F). Front 
loading or top loading 
is available. 


Alpine kilns are available in standard 
sizes from 2 cubic feet to 30 cubic feet. 
A.D. Alpine. Inc. is your single source of 
supply for a complete line of ceramic 
equipment. 


We shall be very glad to send 
you complete literature illus- 
trating the A. D. Alpine line of 
kilns and equipment. 


*°327 TEAS ST. CULVER CITY, CALIF. 





UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 




















TEACHERS... 


FOR DETAILED CERAMIC DECORATING 


us MAYCO'S " 
UNDERGLAZE COLORS 
and ONE STROKE 


Regardless of the way your students form their clay pieces, 
the final decorating step can be done easily and beautifully 
with MAYCO UNDERGLAZE and ONE STROKE colors. Stu- 
dents love to use them. As they are in liquid form, ready-to- 


use, and economical, you'll love them too. 


Write for free literature. 


\ 
\\\ 
\ 
\ 


\ 


DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE: See Your Nearest MAYCO Distributor or Write Us. 


MAYCO 


10645 CHANDLER BLVD., 


COLORS 





AMERICA'S FINEST COLORS 








NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 














e POTTERS 
e SCULPTORS 
e HOBBYISTS 


Tools for Every Need 
Wood Tools of Imported Boxwood 


Wire, Sgraffito, Clean-Up Tools 


Superior Quality 


BROCHURE SENT ON REQUEST 


THE 
Double “B” Wood 


Novelties—Mfr. 


5526 Alhambra Ave., Los Angeles 32, Calif. 








Meer THe 


Advances in engineering and 
motor design have made this new 
concept in a potter's wheel possible 
By incorporating the light weight 
yet sturdy, pan of Royalite and a 
welded tubular steel frame, Eastern 
Art Craft has developed a compact 
rugged, potter's wheel. 72” throw 
ing head is easily spun off for quick 
and thorough cleaning of pan 


* 

Unique centering device 
simplifies the most difficult step for 
the novice and speeds up production 
for the professional 

This optional accessory, CD! 
means greater enjoyment for the 
amateur by aiding him in precise 
centering of every “throw” $15 


30 to 160 RPM 


GUARANTEE 


A TOUCH, Y 


complete, at this price 
Write for Brochure 


EASTERN ART CRAFT Zo. 


P.O. Box 732 Abington, Mass 





No bolts, no fastening down 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


you ll convince yourself and buy! 


\ VARIABLE SPEED, 115 VOLTS, 

AC or DC 

. MOTOR INCLUDED IN PRICE 

, PERMANENTLY LUBRICATED 
MOTOR and GEARS 


\ ONE YEAR UNCONDITIONAL 


\ FOOT SWITCH MAINTAINS 
CONSTANT at ADJUSTS AT 
R FOOT DOES NOT 

HAVE TO REMAIN ON CONTROL 
Compact size: 22” x 18" x 914” hich 
and light weight: 24 pounds 


$130 


“eie- CENTERED” Potters Wheel 
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Share your thoughts with other CM readers—be it quip, query, comment, or advice. 
All letters must be signed, but names will be withheld on request. 


Address: The Editor, Ceramics Monthly, 4175 North High S%+., 


OR AM | WRONG? 

+ Let me tell you how I feel about CM. 
Basically, I think it is a good magazine 
for the hobby and studio potter. Some of 
the articles are a god-send, such as con- 
tributions by Karl Martz, F. Carlton Ball 
and those on glazes. But other than those, 
seems so much emphasis on unes- 
sentials: GM seems to be trying to squeeze 
too much of everything between its thin 
covers. The result is a lack of thorough- 
ness of coverage on any given subject. I 
would like a little more sophistica- 
tion and a good deal more of technical 
chemical and_ physical. 

My contention is that clay and glazes 
are the matter of nature, which requires 
a great deal of experimenting and search- 
ing, and often conjecturing. Enameling, 
more so: than glass, is a matter dealing 
with commercially existing materials, 
simply using one’s ingenuity of putting 
them into a design. Clay and glazes are 
the raw materials of the earth asking to 
be studied. And a study it is. This seems 
to be the difference, as I see it. And, as 
such, the clay-matter merits a great deal 
attention. Or am I wrong? 

I am missing Edgar Littlefield’s contri- 
butions which had a way of making the 
brain shift into higher gear. I cannot ac- 


there 


to see 


ceramics 


more 


cept the general notion that all potters 
are mental dwarfs. There is too much 
proof of the contrary 

Mrs. I.H 


Middletown, Ky. 


LEARNS FROM BOOKS 

+ I would be most grateful if you could 
recommend a book on throwing. I have 
had a wheel for four months and cannot 
seem to get beyond shallow dishes and low 
Two potters have stated to me 
unequivocably that I cannot teach my- 
self and, since I am unable to go out of 


vases. 


town for instruction, am determined to 
learn alone. I have a thriving little busi- 
ness that more than pays for itself—all 
done without benefit of instruction other 


than books. So, you see, I just can’t let 
this wheel throw me! 

Mrs. J. B. Weir 

Rocky Mount, N. C. 


CM is publishing a complete manual 
on throwing on the potter's wheel. It will 
be appearing very soon.—Ed. 


REPORT FROM ISRAEL 


os 


# QOur subscription to CM proved to be 
a worth-while investment. As we conduct 
classes we are naturally interested in 
“Teacher's Pet.’ Although you publish 
many cone 06 glazes, we still would like 
to see many more. 

Some of these recipes, however, give 


OCTOBER, 1960 


Columbus 14, Ohio 


us quite an head-ache as many common 
potter’s materials cannot be obtained in 
Israel we cannot obtain Cornish 
Stone, Lead bi-silicate, Colemanite, Zir- 
copax or any of the frits so frequently 
mentioned in CM’S recipes. You would 
probably also oblige others among your 
overseas readers if you would sometimes 
think about their handicap in obtaining 
certain potter’s materials. 

THEORA COSTER 

Tel Baruch, Israel 


CM ON TV 
# I wish to express our very sincere ap- 
preciation for your permission to use illu- 
strations from CERAMICS MONTHLY on 
elementary art telecasts. 

I am confident that the use of illustra- 
tions from your fine publication will be of 
tremendous value in the presentation of 


outstanding contemporary work to the 
children, 

Norma E. Brown 

Kentuckiana Educational Television 

Council 


Louisville, Ky. 


VARIED INTERESTS 
+ Your articles on established potters are 
interesting. Their techniques are always 
valuable to learn. 
Mrs. Ret NAKASHIMA 
Montreal, Canada 


# The earthenware articles appearing 
currently are a great joy and help to me. 
Mrs. J. E. ALBERT 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


# Have had your magazine since first is- 

sue and like everything in it—especially 
glass. 

Mrs. C. G. SHIRLEY 

Pampa, Texas 


+ The story by Edward Winter on silve: 

in the March copy was most interesting. 
May we have more? 

RutH EstHer Pounp 

Dayton, Ohio 


REPORT FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE 
# Our University of New Hampshire at 
Durham is moving into a new Arts Build- 
ing this year, We are all feeling bad that 
Mary and Ed Sheier are resigning. Ed 
will teach this summer, but after that they 
plan to go to Europe for a year or so to 
do creative work and study on their own. 
They will be greatly missed in this state. 
Mrs. Hersert O. WATERS 
Campton, New Hampshire 


Continued on Page 32 


‘CLEAN UP TOOLS 








POTTERY 





from Sculpture House . . . World's 
most complete line of Sculptor's 


Supplies. 


3 ; rh 


POTTERS PALETTES FLEXIBLE STEEL— 
RUBBER. The best tools for smoothing, re- 
moving lumps and bumps, making perfect 
surfaces on plaster and clay forms, tooth 
palettes for textured surfaces and decor- 
ative effects. Blued gunsmith finish, flex- 










ible steel. Order the set. 

P-4 Steel Palette 2x3 25¢ 
P-5 Steel Palette 2x4 25¢ 
P-5A Tooth Palette 2x4 30¢ 
P-6 Steel Palette 2x4 25¢ 
P-7 Steel Palette 2x4 25¢ 
P-4AZ Set 5 Palettes ........ $1.25 
P-8 Rubber, medium ...... 7! 
P-8A ber, large ........ 00 





BLOCK SCRAPERS. Rigid steel for 
smoothing plaster and clay surfaces — 
making pottery molds, blocks and cases. 
BS-1 Steel Block Scraper, plain, 2'/2"'x6"" .75 
BS-2 Steel Block Scraper, tooth, 2'/2°'x6"" .85 
BS-3 Steel Block Scraper, tooth 2'/2''x9"' 1.15 


POTTER'S TOOLS 


245 Needle tool for + aaa and lace ...25 
, ek... a. rae 5 
247 Fettling — flexible CO a secanne 4 
247A Fettling See 

249 = Steel Mold Ween Knife, 434"' blade Ft 








at 
FINEST QUALITY “BC OC 





Write for information and catal 
by omplete Sculptor Supplies 
comple r's 
46 ORegon 9-747 


ue CM 
orld's Most 


38 EAST 30th ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y 





CM's Pic of the Month: Four Pendant Brooches by John Paul Miller 
of Shaker Heights, Ohio. These pieces were awarded the first prize in jewelry 
in the 39th Cleveland May Show. The Water Beetle is enamel on gold, 2 x 234”; 
the Squid is 14 carat gold, 334 x 1!/.”; the Brooch is “Slug” enamel on gold, 
234, x 1'/2”; and the Crab is enamel on gold, 2 x 2!/2”. 
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Send show announcements early— 


WHERE TO SHOW: three months ahead of 
entry date: WHERE TO GO: at least six 














WHERE TO SHOW 


*national competition 


INDIANA, GREENCASTLE 

November 20-—December 16 

Second DePauw Ceramic Show is open 
to ceramists working in Indiana and 
former residents. Media: pottery, cer- 
amic sculpture, metal enameling, mosaic. 
$500.00 in prizes and purchase awards. 
Entries due November 4. Information is 
available from: Richard Peeler, DePauw 
Art Center, Greencastle. 


KANSAS, LAWRENCE 

October 30—-November 20 

Kansas Designer-Craftsman Show, spon- 
sored by the Department of Design, 
University of Kansas, at the Union 
Building. Eligible: Residents and ex- 
residents of Kansas; also, residents of 
Kansas City, Missouri. Categories in- 
clude ceramics, sculpture, jewelry. Entry 


fee: $3. Juried; prizes amounting to 
$1000. Write: Marjorie Whitney, De- 
partment of Design, University of 
Kansas. 

OHIO, YOUNGSTOWN 

January 1—-February 26, 1961 

The 13th Annual Ohio Ceramic and 
Sculpture Show, open to present and 


former residents of Ohio, at The Butler 
Institute of American Art. Media _in- 


cludes ceramics, sculpture and enamel. 


weeks before opening. 





Entry fee: $2. Over $800 in prizes. 
Deadline for entries: December 18, 
1960. For entry blanks, address: Secre- 
tary, The Butler Institute of American 
Art, 524 Wick Avenue, Youngstown. 


TEXAS, SAN ANTONIO 

November 4—20 

Second Regional Craft Exhibition, spon- 
sored by the Craft Guild of San An- 
tonio, at the Witte Memorial Museum. 
Open to craftsmen from Arkansas, Col- 
orado, Kansas, Louisiana, New Mexico 
and Texas; all media. For information, 


write: Craft Guild, Witte Memorial 
Museum, Brackenridge Park, San An- 
tonio. 


FLORIDA, ORLANDO 

October 28—30 

*Second Annual Central Florida Ceram- 
ic Show, sponsored by the Ceramic So- 
ciety of Orlando, at the Orlando Garden 
Club building. Open competition; juried. 
For details, write Margaret Butts, Ex- 
hibit Chairman, P.O. Box 11011, Coy- 
town Station, Orlando. 


LOUISIANA, NEW ORLEANS 
October 15—16 

*Dixie All-States Ceramic Show, spon- 
sored by the Cultural Division of the 
City of New Orleans Department of 


Recreation, at the John P. Lyons Cen- 
ter, 624 Louisiana Ave. Hobby compe- 
tition; awards. Deadline for entries is 
October 14. For information, write Mrs. 
Berniece Sabricr, N.O.R.D., 1 W. 16, 
City Hall, New Orleans. 


MICHIGAN, DETROIT 

October 13—16 

Third Annual Michigan Hobby Festival 
features ceramic demonstrations and ex- 
hibits by Michigan hobby teachers and 
studios, at Union Hall. These are new 
dates. 


OHIO, CLEVELAND 
October 29—30 
Fifth Annual Ceramic and Hobby Show, 


sponsored by the Ceramic Hobbyist 
Guild of Greater Cleveland, features 
competitive exhibits, dealers’ booths, 


and a special teacher’s display; at the 
Wade Park Manor Grand _ Ballroom. 
Elsie Erdelac, 4418 Fairview Parkway, 
Fairview, Ohio, is the show chairman. 


TEXAS, FORT WORTH 

October 22—23 

*Eighth Annual Ceramic Show of the 
Ceramic Art Guild of Fort Worth, at the 
North Fort Worth Woman’s Club Studio. 
Competition open to all ceramists; en- 
tries due October 20. For information 
write: Mrs. Mary Nutt, 4536 Wiman. 


Continued on Page 35 
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BLUE - WUT? 


CLEAR BRUSHING GLAZE*618 


SAME LOW PRICE! 


Bee 


Reusable 


PLASTIC 
GALLON 


CONTAINER 


OCTOBER, 1960 


% WHITER 
THAN WHITE 


# TWICE AS FAR 
WITH THE 
SAME JARI 


% TINTED BLUE 
FOR EASE - OF - 
APPLICATION 





Now... just one coat 
does the job of the 
= usual 2 or 3! 


L00K! 
Ist plastic 
container with 












easy-to-use, 
flexible, practical 
handle 




















. . AFTER 40 YEARS, Ludwig 


Ludwig Schmid ici. Pe : 2 
Schmid is retiring. His assistant 


(Former Prop.) 
for over 20 years, Andrew O. Wag- 
ner, an eminent ceramist will con- 
tinue the business under the same 
name, making 450 original molds 
with new molds continually added. 
New catalogue available. ASK 
YOUR CERAMIC DEALER FOR 
LUDWIG SCHMID MOLDS OR 
WRITE DIRECT TO US. 





Andrew O. Wagner 
(New Prop.) 


Lgl ela 


MODEL & MOLD SHOP 








Phone: 
EX 3-4363 


Open daily 
we 
~S . to5 P.M. 
838 Genesee St. Cor. Dayton PACS Tair Pw 
Trenton 10, New Jersey 











Everywhere 
Acclaimed 


and 
Professionals 
for 
Performance 


* 


This Nationally 
Recognized 
Power-Driven 
Precision Wheel 


* 
only $57.50 


(Shipped complete 
Less Motor) 


* 


Ideal for school, studio, home use . . . The famous B & | 
Pottery Maker, first in the fieid, is still first in value and in 
price! Simple operation, rugged construction, with all the 
versatility required by professional workers! Many built-in 
features . . . ADJUSTABLE arm rests; BUILT-IN water con- 
tainer; VARIABLE speed drive; QUIET bronze and babbit 
bearings; ADJUSTABLE foot-pedal control; UNUSUAL size 
range. 

Before you buy, Write B & |. . . get full, free details; Point- 
by-point, we challenge comparison on QUALITY features 
. . . Our price is still the best in the field! 

B & | Pottery Maker shipped complete, less motor, f.o.b. 
factory, Burlington, Wisconsin, for only $57.50. 


B & I Mfg. Co. Dept. C. Burlington, Wisc. 


“Originators and Makers of famous B & I GEM MAKERS” 
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uestions 


Conducted by the CM Technical Staff 


Q, have a large and wonderful collection of glass “jewels” 
made from soda bottles and broken glass. P’'ve had no luck in 
getting them to adhere to enameled, counterenameled jewelry. 
I used a piece of mica to make the jewels on—is the mica to 
be removed from the back of the glass? If so, how is this done? 
R. T., New York, N.Y. 

The mica left on the back of the glass jewels very well can 
be the source of your trouble. You should remove it with a 
Carborundum stone. Better still, fire your glass on a coating of 
kiln wash brushed on the kiln shelves. After firing, stone off the 
residue of kiln wash adhering to the glass. There is also a possi- 
bility that your glass jewels are too large to adhere successfully 
to your enamel work. 


@ My attempts to enamel on steel have ended in failure each 
time. The enamel sometimes pops or splits right off the steel 
as a piece cools. Is there a particular kind of steel I should 
purchase or ts the process different from enameling on copper in 
any way?—G. K., St. Paul, Minn. 

Technical problems involved in enameling directly on the 
steel make this process difficult. We suggest that you use steel 
tiles already coated with an opaque white enamel and proceed 
from there. 


Q@ I have heard of using thread to separate pieces of a mold 
when making a plaster cast. Do you know of any information 
about this?—-V. W., Natick, Mass. 

Thread sometimes is used as a separator when making a 
mold of two or more pieces. It doesn’t give quite as clean an 
effect as the regular separation methods, but it does work. 

Place threads on your clay model where you want the mold 
to separate. Take care that the ends of the threads remain out- 
side the retaining walls of the casting project. Next, pour plaster 
over the entire model and when the plaster is set, but not yet 
hard, pull the threads up and out through the plaster. This 
divides the plaster into parts of the mold. Use silk thread for 
greater strength.—J. K. 


@ Wheel work instruction calls for a wire for cutting pots 
free from the wheelhead. Can you te!l me if these can be pur- 
chased, or, if not, is there any special requirement in making 
such a tool?—-J. R., Spokane, Wash 

I know of no source for buying cutting wires, but one can 
be made quite easily. The wire’ should be thin and flexible 
music wire works quite well. What you use doesn’t necessarily 
have to be wire—nylon fishing leader works just as well. In 
order to get a good grip for holding onto the cutting wire, as 
well as to keep from losing it around the studio, attach each 
end of the wire to a curtain ring or through a small section of 
wooden dowel rod.—T. F. S. 


“i I have access to a buff-firing clay that matures at cone 
06. Being an amateur with little equipment, I’m having trouble 
removing excess sand from the clay. The clay I put through 
several thicknesses of cheesecloth was very plastic. I sent a fired 
piece to a ceramic shop and was advised it had matured, Can 
you advise what number screen I should buy for removal of 
the sand?—M.W., Los Angeles, Calif. 

According to the fineness of the body you desire, you should 
use a screen of from 20 to 80 mesh. An open clay body desirable 


Continued on Page 30 
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by KATHE BERL 


n important question which I have often been asked 
is, “How should I arrange my working area?” This is 
a necessary consideration because a well laid out studio 
is essential to your success. Every tool and working uten- 
sil has to be handy. Enamel work cannot wait, as you 
know, Everything that has to be done, has to be done 
right now and not later. If your enamel is in the kiln, 
ready to be taken out, and you cannot find the tool to take 
it out at once, i* will overfire and you can kiss it good- 
bye. If you've sited on enamel, and the kiln is too far 
away to carry your work over safely, it may fall and be 
destroyed. An enamel studio has to be well-organized to 
function properly. Let’s start organizing! 

An enamel shop doesn’t have to be large if you 
aren't in mass production. It must have good light; never 
mind what direction. If there is no natural light, fluores- 
cent lighting is fine. For the table where you do your 
fine work——wet inlay and such—a swivel fluorescent desk 
lamp is ideal. The room should be well ventilated; if it 
is not, install an exhaust to prevent your getting lead 
poisoning. You also should have running water right 
there. I have a new studio now, but the water isn’t in- 
stalled yet and this is really a great inconvenience. 

Do not try to make your studio look fancy—only the 
barest necessities should go into your working area. 
What are these bare necessities? A large roomy table 
for fine handwork, where you can lay out as many little 
dishes as you care to, jars for your brushes and pencils 
and ample space for sketching. This is your creative 
sanctum for delicate work. Near to it, THE KILN, 

The kiln should be placed on a metal stand that in- 
cludes a shelf for firing racks, asbestos and everything you 
need for firing. In case you have no metal stand, put a 
sheet of asbestos on a table and over it a sheet of 
tin. Tin alone will not do. It can get so hot that the wood 
under it starts smoldering, and the next step is a nice big 
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fire. The floor under the kiln should be of stone or tile. 
A wooden floor should be covered with asbestos and 
metal. Of course, no rugs on the floor! If the kiln is near 
a wall, a sheet of asbestos should protect the wall, please. 

Right next to the kiln goes a fireproof stand with 
a perfectly flat, fireproof top. A marble or stone 
slab will do fine. Try to get one of these, since sheet 
metal and asbestos will buckle after a while. On this 
stand are placed the pieces that you take out of the 
kiln red hot. The slab is for straightening them out in 
case they come out of the kiln warped. Therefore, the 
weights you use for this process always have to be on 
this stand. As I said before, enamel does not wait for 
you to look for things. Your firing tongs or forks have to 
stay on this stand permanently, when not in use. When- 
ever you use a tool, get in the habit of putting it back 
where it belongs. 

Right next to the stand goes the table where you 
co your sifting. It also must be a table with ample space 
to lay out paper and the enamels you need, Your strainers 
have to be lined up within easy reach on a shelf above 
it, or hanging from a peg board, along with the brush 
you use to clean them after each use. If it is your working 
habit to prepare more than one piece before firing, a 
shelf has to be provided for these waiting pieces; not a 
table—it can be bumped into too easily! 

Now—where do your enamels go? Your stock can 
be stored anywhere that is convenient, but the enamels 
you have in jars for use should be on shelves, labels fac- 
ing you and arranged as to colors. The blues, greens, reds 
etc. should be arranged in family groups so that you will 
always know where to reach for what. 

If you do your own metal work and soldering, a 
separate area has to be provided for it. I do my soldering 
right on the metal stand next to the kiln. 

Try to have a separate place where you store your 
packing materials—boxes, excelsior, paper, etc.; other- 
wise, this clutters up your studio terribly. 

If you do not have a separate room where you can 
show your finished pieces nicely, they should go into a 
cabinet which you open only when you want to show 
your work, Strange as it may seem, people never really 
look at things standing around or hanging on walls. 
Things that come out of hiding have a special attraction 
for them. There is a difference between just looking at 
things that are laying around and really seeing them. 
Good luck with your new studio layout! @ 











NO MORE 
SEARCHING 
for those 
Missing Copies 


USE A CM LIBRARY BINDER 


YOU will have no problem finding last month’s 
copy of “Ceramics Monthly” or earlier 
you've received—if they are neatly tucked away in 
this handy binder. Like most CM subscribers, you 
will be referring to back issues for ideas and other 
valuable information time and time again—so keep 
them handy in this handsome library binder. 


issues 


This durable cloth-bound binder is green in color 
and has “Ceramics Monthly” stamped in gold leaf 
on the front cover and backbone for immediate 
identification. 

A steel blade holds each copy in place. New issues 
are quickly and easily inserted. Each issue will re- 
main neat and fresh, protected by the high quality 
rigid cover of long wearing material. Order Now! 


Price $3.50 


Ceramics Monthly 
4175 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio 


Order Form 


Please send me 
NEES Ee Se a. Oe ee ee a 
Address_- 
City- 
I enclose $------. 
residents add 3% Sales Tax. 


____binder (s). (CM Pays Postage) 


from our readers 


Samples for Decoration Techniques 

It is much easier to teach a new technique when you can 
show an attractive sample of finished work. I have a method of 
making these samples that not only gives me examples of the 
various decorative techniques I teach 
combinations, etc. 


sgraffito, sponging, glaze 
but also gives me pieces that are easy to 


store away when not in use. In addition, these samples can 
become display pieces by themselves. 
Each of my samples is done on a small egg cast from 


mold we made from 
ently and 
together in 


a real egg. Each egg is decorated diffe: 
makes an eye-catching sample. In addition, 
a bowl they make attractive Easter ornaments. At 


used 


Christmas-time individual eggs can be hung on the tree fo: 
ornaments. Mrs. Wm. R. Flagg, Binghamton, N. 


Cut Glass Under Water 


Try cutting glass under water using an ordinary pair of 
scissors. While it is possible to cut out large portions in this 
manner, I use it mostly for rounding corners for ear-ring blanks 
and small pieces. You will find the danger of flying glass is 
eliminated 

Dora 


Reynolds, Columbus, Ohio 


Use Wire Rack to Drain Molds 


Whenever I have several pieces to pour, I use a large metal 
with a rack 


it to catch slip from 


pan wire refrigerator ove! 





draining molds. This way I do not have to hold heavy molds 
until they are well drained 
Mrs. Philip Oncale, Westwego, La. 


Kiln-Wash Remover 


In order to remove old kiln wash from kiln shelves, soak 
Then use a putty knife 
and nearly all of the old kiln wash will scrape off. Any stubborn 
spots can be removed easily on a grinding wheel. 

Goldie E, Wainner, Arvada, Colo 


the shelves in water for a day or two 


Vacuum That Kiln 

It is rather difficult to clean crumbled brick particles and 
other dirt, and perhaps even pieces of exploded pots, from the 
inside of a top-loading kiln. I have found that the long hose 
attachment on my vacuum cleaner is ideal for “sweeping” the 
kiln whenever needed. Marian Seymour, Toledo, Ohio 








Dollars for your Thoughts 
CM pays up to $5 for each item used in this 
$ column. Send your bright ideas to CM, 4175 N. $ 
High St., Columbus 14, O. Sorry, but we can't 
acknowledge or return unused items. 
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A sculpture project for the classroom 





by EDRIS ECKHARDT 


ae hgaeieg ANIMALS can be created from clay 
easily and successfully by the method presented here. 
It is a technique I devised for modeling four-footed 
creatures with the fewest possible failures. While it is 
especially well-suited to students in the elementary grades, 
its simplicity appeals also to the amateur and experienced 
artist. 

In an earlier article (February, 1960) I discussed 
making animals in the sitting position, Standing animals 
present more of a problem, mostly because the animal 
shape isn’t as compact as in the sitting posture. How- 
ever, the method I use for making both of these is the 
same, It eliminates the need for sticking many pieces of 
clay together, and allows the student to see his entire 
creature-form quickly and to experiment with action 
without endangering the basic structure of his work. 

This technique allows for a great deal of personal 
expression. Basic shapes are easily recognized and _ the 
urge to copy or to fuss with details is eliminated. Best 
of all, confidence is developed and fun is provided. 

The core of my method is to use just one piece of 
clay for the body and legs of the animal, instead of the 
usual five pieces. Another important feature is to make 
the initial coil or roll of clay of a diameter suitable to 
the idea being developed (fat for an elephant, slender 
for a giraffe). By stressing these structural elements, you 
can present a beginner-proof method to your classes. 

Before the children decide on what kind of animals 
to make, it is a good idea to discuss with them how to 





SEAR CUB is a first sculpture project by a student who noted that 
the animal is a foot-walker. 
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BABY ZEBRA was decorated with glazes. The 
stripes were brushed casually with glaze over 
the top of a background ivory-white matte 
glaze. 


recognize the forms of the various kinds of animals 
and to stress how they differ from each other. For 
instance, a sheep is almost a square form, and a pig’s 
legs are much shorter than his body, which is very 
heavy. It is sometimes very helpful to draw many sketches 
showing this basic recognition of form. 

Comparing differences in these forms helps the 
children to note and stress or exaggerate these differences. 
For example, the contrast between a dachshund and an 
elephant would be very great. Very soon the children 
catch on to this important element of exaggeration, which 
is one of the first things an artist must learn to do. 


MAKING A PLATFORM 

The first step in making the sculpture, after the 
subject has been determined, is to make a clay platform 
for the animal to stand on. I usually ask the children 
to make it larger than they think the animal will need, 
because it is easy to cut off and trim later on, It must 
be large enough to contain the idea for the sculpture, 
and its shape must be compatible with the idea. If an 
elephant is being made, a round or square base will make 
the creature look even squattier, A long and narrow 
base might best complement a dachshund. 

The height of the platform should be one-half inch 
or a little thinner. 


Continued on Next Page 
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7. 
GETTING STARTED 


With the animal shape well in mind and the plat- 
form made, the animal is begun. I demonstrate for the 
children before they begin and encourage them to gather 
around me for a more intimate group. 


I have the children make a roll or coil of clay and 
gently bend it into a U or horseshoe shape; its size, 
as I have said before, depends on the animal idea. This 
coil is inverted and its ends are incorporated into the 
platform. The left hand holds the coil in position while 
the right-hand fingers work the coil into the base. 
Throughout all the forming processes on this standing 
animal the left hand must support the clay to counter- 
act gravity and the downward pressure of the right 
hand working on the clay. 

Next, the coil is bent to assume the proportion of 
the animal idea. In my demonstrations I show a horse 
or deer. Because the legs of these animals are almost the 
same length as the bodies, the shape is nearly a square. 
A giraffe would have long front legs and short ones in 
back, its shape roughly forming a triangle. I always note 
and stress these differences in basic shapes! 

I usually suggest that the legs be made longer than 
wanted for the finished animal, because the clay sags 
while being worked on. 
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ADDING THE HEAD 


The neck of the animal is made by adding another 
roll of clay to this first form. Have the children use 
a longer coil than seems necessary; explain that the head 
will evolve from the neck coil. The size and shape of the 
coil help establish the basic shape of the sculpture. The 
neck of a horse would require a different length and 
diameter than for a pig or a giraffe. 

Cut the coil on an angle where it is to fit onto the 
body, and incorporate this end into the body by working 
the two masses of clay into each other. You will notice 
by this time that I’m suggesting using as few pieces of 
clay as possible. There will be less difficulty about break- 
ing and the form will have a better chance to emerge 
correctly at the beginning. 

To establish the head, bend the end of the coil 
downward into an L shape. If the head is too long, cut 
off the nose and slice down the head to the desired 
shape. 

This is a good time to discuss with children the 
characteristics of animals of various ages. Children very 
often want to suggest young animals in their work, and 
you must point out to them that a baby animal has a 
very large head and, in some animals, very long and 


gangling legs. 
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PADDING 

Nearly all animal sculpture needs some filling out 
somewhere on the body to express its idea, The rump or 
the rib cage usually needs such padding. Where clay is 
needed, attach thin sheets or little pads of clay and weld 
these by pressing them into the bulk so no air pockets are 
created, While adding these pads, be sure that the form 
is braced by the left hand. The addition of clay in small 
amounts rather than large ones teaches the child to 
evaluate his work as he progresses. 


“THE FIFTH LEG" 

If at any time during the making of the sculpture 
there is a tendency for it to sag, a “fifth leg’ can be 
added for temporary support. Wad up a roll of clay and 
squeeze it under the animal’s belly to jack it up, and 
leave it there until the form is stiff enough to hold its 
shape. This device is helpful for a child who hasn’t yet 
learned to use his left hand properly. This added “leg” is 
a help also for maintaining the shape when it is put 
under a plastic bag between working sessions. Long- 
necked animals, like the giraffe, often need this extra 
support during the building processes. 


MOVEMENT 
After the animal has been blocked in, its head 
added, and the padding done, but before adding much 
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1. A ROLL OF PLASTIC CLAY is bent carefully 
into a horseshoe shape to form body and legs of an 
animal, Clay slab forms a platform for the piece. 


2. A CUT-OFF SECTION of the roll is firmly and 
carefully thumbed into the base. The left hand sup- 
ports the clay to prevent sagging. 


3. A SHORTER ROLL OF CLAY, cut at an angle, is 
joined to the horseshoe to form the neck and head. 
Careful thumbing and support are necessary. 


4. THE LEFT HAND SUPPORTS the neck upward 
while the clays are being incorporated. The L shape 
for the head is starting to take shape at this time. 


5. THE HEAD IS TURNED DOWN and shaped. If 
there is too much length for the head, the excess 
can be cut off, Notice continual left-hand support. 


6. THE ANIMAL FORM is filled out by adding soft 
clay pads where needed. Small additions of clay help 
children to evaluate their work as it progresses. 


7. IMPORTANT DETAIL, such as addition of ears 
and tail, are added next. All soft clay additions must 
be made carefully to avoid cracking during drying. 


8. OUTLINE OF THE LEGS is drawn on the form, 
then the excess clay is cut away with a nail file. Care 
must be taken not to make legs too thin for support. 


9. LEGS CAN BE SEPARATED by cutting them 
apart with the nail file, by dividing them with the 
index finger, or using a combination of both methods. 


10. HORNS, placed between the ears on top of the 
head, are made from one piece of clay heavier in 
the middle and tapered at both ends. 


11. DEER HAS EMERGED with addition of horns, 
which have yet to be shortened. Legs are given their 
final shaping with wire-end tool by Miss Eckhardt. 


detail, have the children experiment with getting some 
movement in the sculpture. Try the head up or down or 
turned to one side. Twist or bend the body this way or 
that until a pleasing composition is arrived at. It’s easy 
to get many poses from plastic clay—much easier than 
in drawing. 

This step teaches the children not only movement 
but also observation of the basic behavior of animals in 
which they’re interested. Have them attempt all kinds of 
behavior: stealth, caution, plodding, sneakiness, agility, 
alertness, etc. 


DEFINING THE LEGS 

When the clay is set but still somewhat plastic, 
it is time to separate and define the legs. First, the chil- 
dren should draw on the clay an outline of the legs, 
and cut off any excess with a nail file or other tool used 
in the classroom. The legs can be separated in one of two 
ways. Either cut into the clay and separate the legs with 
the nail file and then round and define the legs with the 
fingers, or else cut through the clay with the fingers them- 
selves. The demonstration photos show both methods. 

Some changes in the leg positions may be necessary 
at this point. Children must learn to observe how an 


Continued on Next Page 
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MUSEUMS OFFER WONDERFUL sources for observing how 
artists from ail ages have interpreted animals. This Haniwa 
horse made in Japan (3—6 Century A.D.) is from the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. 


animal stands. A young animal usually stands with its 
legs far apart, while a mature animal might have its 
legs placed well under the body, A camel stands with 
his back heels together, the feet from the heels out form- 
ing wide V’s. 

DETAILS 

Horned animals are a great attraction to children. 
Have them notice that horns always are between the 
ears, not under them. I demonstrate making the horns 
in one clay coil rolled in such a way that the middle is 
thick and the ends pointed. Always remind children 
that the material is ceramic and, if detail is to survive, 
the work must have some bulk. Appendages attached to 
the basic form should grow out sturdily! All pieces of 
clay added for detail should be attached with thick slip. 
for the clay form has begun to stiffen by this stage of 
the work. 

The ears of grazing animals swivel so they can pick 
up sound, which is a protection to these rather defense- 
less creatures. Some have ears tuned to the ground, 
like the lamb and the pig. The horse can swivel his ears 
back, forward and sideways. Children should note the 
position and movement of ears. 

Animal eyes are side-front rather than in front as 
in humans. Some animals have large glossy eyes, and 
others have eyes that are extremely small and buried in 


A VARIETY of animals made in 
a first animal lesson by children 
of ages 9 to 14 years depend on 
texture rather than on glaze or 
color as a finish. 





masses of hair. Stabbed-in eves might better express the 
latter than modeled eyes. 


DECORATING 

One of the most interesting aspects of creating 
animal sculpture is in the realm of decorating and fin- 
ishing it. It can be pointed out that some animals have 
clumsy forms but extremely interesting textures. The 
rhino is a good example of this, with all his little warts 
and spots. A donkey form is rather ordinary, but be- 
comes quite exciting when given zebra stripes. 

The stripes of the zebra might actually be engraved 
with a pencil, as could be the irregular diamond-shaped 
patterns of the giraffe. This not only adds texture but 
creates channels for holding glaze. Other interesting 
details include the hairy hump on the camel, the bangs 
of hair on cattle, the feathery tail and plumed mane 
of the horse. Hair can be expressed on the llama by 
combing the clay; the fingers can be used to model the 
cocker spaniel’s hair into wavy patterns. Texture can 
add much to the visual and tactile enjoyment of clay 
sculpture, 

COLOR AND FINISH 

Color can be imparted through the color of the 
clay itself, by the application of underglazes or slips, o1 
by the use of colored glazes. The choice might depend 
entirely on the classroom facilities. 

Underglazes or slips can be painted on the pieces 
at the almost-dry stage, then cut through to form 
patterns. The giraffe might be painted with yellow slip, 
then sgraffito lines cut through to expose a_red-firing 
body beneath. 

If firing facilities are limited, one-fire glazes might 
be the solution to finishing your creatures. However, 
be sure that clay pieces are thoroughly dry before firing 
in this manner. 

Matt glazes or subdued colors have a more sculp- 
tural quality than most of the shiny glazes, but the 
glossy glazes can produce good effect for brilliant spots 
of color or beady eyes. 

In making standing animals, I try to get the children 
to understand that sculpture is not dependent on color 
or finish. Color can create further interest in a piece, 
and there are advantages in using color and glazes. 
However, I like to point out that we must be careful in 


our use of color so it doesn’t overpower the sense of 
form. I think that we can start with this realization 
from the first grade. @ 
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Inlaid Slip Decoration 


USING WAX RESIST 


by F. CARLTON BALL 


ELICATE and intricate designs scratched into the 

surface of a clay piece and filled with a slip of con- 
trasting color is the technique known as inlay. Outstand- 
ing examples of this work was done by Korean potters, 
whose patterns and detail work were exquisite. It is well 
worth the time and effort to visit museums to study 
these beautiful pots, 

The method the ancient Koreans used can be varied 
by present-day potters to produce quite different effects. 
Ihe traditional method of working is to incise the lines 
in the leather-hard pot, then brush or trail slip into the 
lines. When the pot and slip are dry, the excess slip is 
scraped away, leaving a sharply defined design inlaid in 
the surface. 

The step-by-step process illustrated here is a varia- 
tion of this inlay technique that I particularly like. Making 
use of the wax method, I find that 
of the painstaking detail work is eliminated and that a 
much greater freedom of line movement is possible. 


resist much 
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The examples in this article are all of pots made 
of a buff-firing stoneware clay tinted with Bernard clay; 
the engobe used is white. However, variations of my 
method are possible for those potters who use earthen- 
ware or other dark-firing clays. These possibiljties are 
noted in the text. 


Step 1. The first process in this technique is to 
apply a thin layer of a _ contrasting color of 
engobe or other coloring material to a dry pot. Black, 
chocolate brown, red brown, dark blue or black engobe 
can be used: a mixture of red iron oxide, or manganese 
dioxide, and water might be desired. Other coloring 
possibilities are black underglaze or a cobalt blue glaze 
stain. One of the best materials to color a buff clay is 
Barnard clay: to one cup of water add two tablespoons 
of this dry slip clay and mix well. 

Center the pot on a banding or a potter’s wheel and, 

Please turn the Page 


Eliminate much of the detail work in inlay 
decoration by using the wax-resist technique 

































Step 5 


Step 1. A very thin layer of Barnard slip clay is sponged onto a 
dry greenware pot centered and revolving on a wheel. 


Step 2. A single coating of wax resist emulsion is brushed over 
the area tinted dark with the Barnard slip clay. 


Step 3. A _ sharply-pointed steel tool is used to scratch the 
design through the coating of wax to the body beneath. 


Step 4. A thin white engobe is brushed repeatedly over the sur- 
face until the inlay decoration is flush or raised. 


Step 5. Atter bisque firing, the pot is sponged to remove any 
loose particles of engobe that stuck to the wax. 


when you have it spinning, dip a sponge or brush into 
the thin solution of coloring material and apply a coat- 
ing of it all over the pot. Now clean the sponge in 
clear water and go over the piece again to get a thin 
and even coating of dark color. A thin coat of Barnard 
fires to a warm, beautiful brown color; a heavy coating 
gives a metallic black that isn’t as desirable. 

This first step may be omitted if you are decorating 
a red clay pot. Tinting the buff body is done to give 
contrast of color for the use of a white or light-color inlay 
decoration later. 


Step 2. Immediately after staining or tinting the 
buff clay (or centering a red clay pot on the wheel), 
brush a coating of liquid wax emulsion onto the pot. 
This dries very quickly. 


Step 3. Next, scratch a design through the wax and 
into the surface of the pot. A needle can be used for 
fine lines, and a nail, steel knitting needle or sgraffito 
tool might be used for lines of different sizes. Experiment 
with other objects for scratching: a piece of saw blade, 
a fork, a wire brush, a serrated knife blade, or anything 
else that might make a pattern. Scratching away broad 
areas can be just as interesting as fine sgraffito lines. 
The design itself is the deciding factor. 


Step 4. Apply a very thin layer of white engobe to 
the decorated pot spinning slowly on the wheel. The wax 
covered areas resist the engobe while the scratched pat- 
terns soak up the slip like blotting paper. The engobe 
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Step 6. The inside of the bisqued pot is glazed by pouring glaze 
in and swirling to build up the desired coating. 


Step 7. A protective coating of wax near the top protects the 
inlay design from glaze when the rim is glaze-dipped, 


FINISHED POT is stoneware tinted with Barnard clay and decor- 
ated with a white engobe inlay. Reduction fired to cone 10. 





Step 6 


must be thin, and repeated applications are necessary to 
build up a sufficiently heavy design. It may be wise to 
pause ten minutes after a few applications to let the dec- 
oration areas dry before continuing to apply the engobe. 
The applications can be halted at any point where the 
effect seems pleasing. You may wish to stop when the 
engobe is flush with the wax, or continue to build layers 
for a raised decoration. Continued applications may cause 
the design to lose its sharpness and assume a rather ac- 
cidental effect. 

Engobe droplets stick to the waxed surface and may 
appear most interesting. However, these will wipe or drop 
off after the pot is bisque fired. 

It would be possible to wax the whole pot again 
at this stage of decoration and scratch new lines into the 
wax for the application of another color of engobe. While 
this process could be repeated over and over, it is best 
to use a little restraint. Don’t gild the lily! 


Step 5. When the pot is thoroughly dry after the 
decorating is done, bisque fire it. After removal from the 
kiln, sponge the loose droplets of engobe from the sur- 
face before attempting to glaze. 


Step 6. Glaze the inside of the bisqued pot by pour- 
ing a quanity of glaze inside, swirling it around to cover, 
then pouring the excess out. Any glaze that has dribbled 
down from the rim should be wiped away. 


Continued on Page 30 
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Step 7 

















SHOW TIME 


THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MICHIANA Ceramics Exhi- 
bition was held May 8-23 at the South Bend Art Center. 
The competition and exhibition, presented primarily to 
encourage ceramic and enamel work of the highest qual- 
ity and to present it to the public, is open to residents 
and former residents of Indiana and Michigan. 
Approximately 145 ceramics, ceramic 
sculpture and enamel on metal were submitted and 74 
were selected for display. Toshiko Takaesu, who juried 
the show, commented that the quality of accepted pieces 
was unusually high and the tone of the exhibition was 


pieces of 


generally conservative, with no “far out” work. 

Sales and attendance indicated a solid acceptance 
by the public, according to Harold Zisla, Director of the 
Art Center. As an outgrowth of the exhibit, a series of 
one-man shows, featuring four or five of the outstanding 
craftsmen whose work appeared in the shew, will be 
scheduled throughout the regular exhibition calendar of 
the Art Center. © 





COVERED JAR (left) by Nicholas Prokas, Ann Arbor, is ? inches 
high and 5 inches in diameter. Glaze is grey and tan. 


COVERED JAR (right) by William Schafer, Parchment, Michigan, 
is 12 inches tall, has light green and tan glaze. 
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BOTTLE by Mare Hansen, Kala- 
mazoo. Stoneware, 15 inches high, 
iron-reduction 


green and brown 


glaze. 


TWO STONEWARE VASES by John Tyson, Ypsilanti. The 
one on the left is nine inches high, with a greenish-tan 
glaze. The taller one, on the right, is 17 inches high and 
glazed olive-white. 
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LAURA POPENCE, Washington, won 
first place in enameling with her enamel 
on steel, “With the Tide.” 


FIRST AWARD in ceramics went to Elee Hodgson, Silver Spring, 
Maryland, for her stoneware Breakfast Juice Set. 


SHOW TIME 


STONEWARE TEA SET by Lynette Peters 
McKinney, Washington. Second award 
in ceramics. 


( RA EXHIBIT 


CRAFTSMEN OF MARYLAND, Virginia and Wash- 
ington, D. C., shared awards in the Fourth Biennial Cre- 
ative Crafts Exhibition held in the Natural History Mu- 
seum in Washington. Among the groups sponsoring the 
event were the Ceramic Guild of Bethesda, Clay Pigeons 
Ceramic Club, and the Kiln Club of Washington. 

Members of the jury were: Harold J. Brennan, Di- 
rector of the School for American Craftsmen, Rochester, 
N.Y.; Pauline Dutterer, Baltimore textile designer; and 
John J. Greer, design studio owner, of Washington. Their 
critique of chosen work said: “The jury was pleased 
with the number of entries submitted, which testifies 
again to the increased interest in the crafts. Judgements 
were on the severe . . . . side, and the jury feels that 
the work exhibited reflects credit on the skills and in- 
vention of the craftsmen-designers.” 

In all, 652 articles were submitted; 220 items were 
chosen for display. Maryland residents won five first 
prizes, four seconds and one honorable mention. District 





LLAMA won first prize in ceramic sculpture for , 
Dorothea E. O'Donnoghue, Silver Spring, Md. Her of Columbia craftsmen won four awards, three second 


two other sculpture entries were among the 220 places, four thirds, and four honorable mention citations. 
articles accepted for the display. Four items by Virginians received honorable mention. © 
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SPATTER, 
SPONGE 


Marc Bellaire Combi 


In Decorating A It, 


HREE FORMS OF TEXTURE 
spatter, sponge and sgraffito 

are combined by Marc Bellaire to dec- 
orate a tall greenware pitcher. While 
the pitcher used in this demonstration 
is a neutral shape that can be used 
as a background for almost any style 
of decoration from traditional to ab- 
stract, Mr. Bellaire thinks it best suited 
to a modern treatment. Using a theme 
he calls Plants, Animals and Men, he 
combines several different techniques 
to achieve a maximum of. textural 
quality on one piece, 

Subject matter in relation to color 
is Mr. Bellaire’s first consideration 
in starting his work. Symbolical colors 
are selected to represent the designs: 
green for plants, blue for men and 
red-brown for animals. ‘These 
colors will serve as background areas 
for stylized designs to be executed 
over them. 

General background areas are chos- 
en on the shape and these are spat- 
tered in the three selected colors, 
using a toothbrush or stiff nylon brush 
dipped in underglaze as the vehicle 
for spattering. The artist starts with 
his lightest color, a chartreuse—green 
underglaze, and spatters areas of 
the color onto the greenware by 
flicking a finger over the ends of 
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Underglaze 
Decoration 





SGRAFFIT 


iiss Textures 


ther Form 


the bristles held close to the shape. 
Then, the next-darkest color, a me- 
dium turquoise, is spattered on; the 
darkest color, a reddish - brown, 
goes on last. These areas of color 
treated in several different 
ways: one color might be spattered 
over another, colors might overlap, 


can be 


or color areas might not touch each 
other at all. 

To achieve an effect of sharp, crisp 
sgraffito lines over the casually-tex- 
tured background, Mr. Bellaire de- 
cides to use the wax-resist method. 
The outside of the pitcher is brushed 
with a water-soluble wax emulsion, 
which protects the background work 
against becoming lost or confused 
during the following processes. Melted 
paraffin could be used for the resist 
technique, but it is very hard on 
brushes and is more trouble to pre- 
pare and work with. Vinyl-based wax- 
es, such as floor waxes, are not effec- 
tive since they tend to chip during 
the sgraffito process. For best. results, 
use the wax emulsion undiluted; 
thinned with water, it has a tendency 
to smear. One coating of wax is 
sufficient to cover. 

To shorten the drying time of the 
wax in order to be able to handle 


Continued on Page 32 
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THE CLEANED GREENWARE pitcher is giv- 
en a background texture by spattering three 
different colors of underglaze on general 
areas that are to be symbolized by figures 
of plants, animals and men. 


THE DRYING TIME of the wax emulsion can 
be shortened by using an absorbent paper 
tissue or a soft cloth to pat the excess wax 
off the pitcher form. After a short drying 
time, the piece can be handled safely. 


A SOFT DRY BRUSH is used to remove the 
underglaze and wax crumbs that result from 
the sgraftito process. If these crumbs are not 
removed, the line design will have a ragged 
effect after it is accented with color. 







THE OUTSIDE SURFACE of the pitcher is 
coated with a wax-resist solution which pro- 
tects the spattered background and will 
allow Mr. Bellaire to get a fine line decor- 
ation by the sgraffito method. 


A SCRATCH PEN is used to sgraffito the 
animal figures through the wax over the red- 
brown areas. Plant forms are scratched over 
the green spatter areas and the human 
figures are cut through at the blue areas. 


A SILK SPONGE dipped in thinned black 
underglaze is patted over the scratched- 
away designs, accenting the main figures of 
the decoration. Any beads of color clinging 
to the wax can be removed after firing. 
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SYLVIA COSOLETO 


WORKS WITH 


KILN-FORMED 
GLASS 


by KAY KINNEY 


FULL YEAR has passed since the series on fired 

glass began in Ceramics MontHLY. The individual 
approach of the creative craftsman to these outlined 
techniques has been a source of delight to me, substan- 
tiating the theory that familiarity with related crafts 
often produces entirely new projects for a material. The 
following step-by-step article, demonstrated by Sylvia 
Cosoleto, illustrates how a studio craftsman combines 
basic processes of cutting, decorating and firing glass with 
a mosaic treatment. 

Sylvia Cosoleto has maintained a creative workshop 
in Los Angeles for the past ten years, during which time 
she also collaborated with one of the ceramic color com- 
panies in evaluating new products from the viewpoint 
of the studio craftsman. Mrs. Cosoleto also executed 
approximately 300 ceramic bottles, bowls and plates for 
the filming of the movie, “The Ten Commandments.” 
Prior to her residence in California she was active in the 
Pennsylvania Art Project as an easel and mural painter. 
Enthusiasm for mosaics inevitable suggested the use of 
fired-glass segments in place of traditional tile. 

Mrs. Cosoleto first makes a sketch on paper of the 
approximate placement and spacing of her design: This 
diagram is only a rough sketch; as such it permits flex- 
ibility and allows the artist to change the shape or size 
of the glass segments as the design emerges. Single 
strength glass is used; it is placed over the design and the 
segments are cut with an ordinary glass cutter. 

The cut shapes are colored with glass stains in shades 
of green, brown and yellow. Color effects depend on the 
amount used: thin applications produce pastel tirits, 
while puddles result in intense colors. Shading is easily 
accomplished in much the same way as watercolors are 
blended. Contrasting colors are added while base appli- 
cations still are wet. These will intermingle without leav- 
ing brush marks when the pieces are fired. Edges of the 
glass sections are cleaned before firing to prevent the 
fluid stain from flowing onto the shelf. 

The individual pieces of the glass mosaic are placed 
on a whiting-covered kiln shelf for firing; the pieces must 
not touch each other. Starting in a cold kiln, with the 
door ajar for the escape of fumes until 1000 degrees F. 
is reached, the glass segments are fired to slightly over 
1400 degrees. Thicker or larger pieces would take more 
heat. 
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SYLVIA COSOLETO cuts mosaic segments from glass placed over 
paper sketch of her design. 






(rrr. — 
GLASS SHAPES are tinted with glass stains in shades of green, 
brown and yellow. 


INDIVIDUAL pieces are placed on whiting-covered shelf and fired 
to bond colors to glass. 


Magnesite is used both as a grout and as the back- 
ground material. Hiola natural trowel mix is combined 
with magnesium chloride to form the resulting product. 
The amount of liquid magnesium chloride used depends 
on the consistency desired. The magnesite is mixed in a 
glass container for easier cleaning. Setting time is one 
hour, which gives ample time to arrange the design. 
Magnesite air-hardens in about ten days in dry weather; 
it cures to an amazingly-strong solid. 

The fired glass segments are arranged free-hand on 
the magnesite troweled onto a marine plywood board. 
As the glass is forced into the magnesite, ridges of the 
material are raised above the level of the glass. These 
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FIRED GLASS segments are set into and grouted with magnesite 
troweled onto plywood base. 


‘ 


may be left this way for a mortared effect or scraped 
flush with the glass at any time before the magnesite has 
set. 

Although natural air-drying of the magnesite is pre- 
ferable, drying time can be hastened by placing the panel 
under an infra-red lamp bulb. In this case, however, the 
atc Se 
The magnesite grouting can be colored with a ceramic MAGNESITE grouting is colored with a ceramic non-fired stain to 
non-fired stain to complete the panel if this is desired. © complete wall panel. 


AMACO UNDERGLAZE CRAYONS 


For unique, pastel-like ceramic decoration, try Amaco Underglaze Crayons, The 234” x 0’ 
sticks in 16 colors look, feel and work like artists’ pastels. Sketching on bisque results in the 
pebbled appearance of pastels on textured paper. Colors may be blended or smoothed by 
rubbing with swabs or fingers. Brushing with water gives a water color effect. After applica- 
tion of a transparent glaze, decorated pottery is fired to the maturing temperature of the glaze. 
Amaco Underglaze Crayons are packaged in serviceable, hinged lid plastic boxes. 


Set No. 208 8 crayons: Turquoise, Yellow, Rose, Dark Blue, Brown, Dark Green, Black, 
White, per set $2.50. @ Set No. 209 8 crayons: Yellow-Green, Medium Green, Blue-Green, 
Medium Blue, Lilac, Light Brown, Dark Brown, Gray, per set $2.50. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 


4717 WEST SIXTEENTH STREET @ INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA 
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panel was allowed to cure for ten days before hanging. ioe | 
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PLATE—JUSTIN BRADY 
VASE—EDGAR LITTLEFIELD 


NAEA SUPPORTING MEMBER 
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THE COMPLETE BOOK 
MAKING 


POTTERY 
by John B. Kenny 
A "best seller’ 


step photo 


etc. Large (7"" x 
mat, 242 pages, 
500 photos, 
illustrations. 





in the cer- 
amic art and craft field. All 
of the most popular pottery 
making techniques. 

lessons. 
glazes, bodies, firing, plaster, 2 


drawings 



















CERAMIC SCULPTURE 
by John B. Kenny 


Mr. Kenny uses the same 
step-by-step pictorial techni- 
que in his latest book as in 
"Pottery Making" which 
proved so valuable. Contains 
over 1000 photos and sketch- 
es covering all phases of the 
sculptor's art. A valuable 
aid for all craftsmen. Large 


format {7'' x 10°), 302 
$7.50 


pages. 


OF Be 


Step-by- if 
Clays, bh: 


10°") for- 
more than 
and 
$7.50 


A POTTERY % 
Breve Cchov a 
SKETCHBOOK kf 
by a pottery sketchbook 
Aaron Bohrod ~~ + 
* 
$7.50 ” ee B. 


Aaron Bohrod, one of America's distinguished 
painters, is known in the ceramic field for his 
decoration of pottery thrown by Carlton Ball. 
Several thousand sketches and a number of 


photos are included in the 208 pages. 
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ENAMELING PRINCIPLES & 
PRACTICE 


by Kenneth F. Bates 


Winner of many prizes for 
his enamels, the author has 
penned a practical quide for 
the beginning student and an 
authoritative reference for 
the craftsman. Covers all 
phases of the art of enamel- 
ing. Illustrated. Includes 
color plates. 208 pages of 
vital information $3.95 


OTTER 
Gascties 


RS 
pages. 


ENAMEL ART 
ON METALS 





Edward 
Winter 


$9.75 


with 7 full-color plates. 





most complete book on the 


subject, richly illustrated. A designer and potter, the 
From choosing the proper author presents 350 designs, 
clay to putting the final many in full size, with suq- 
touches on a piece clearly gestions for proper colors. 
explained. Second half of Many Pennsylvania Dutch de- 
book takes you into more signs included. Oversize for- 
advanced ’__ techniques. For mat (10°' x 13'') 72 pages. 
both beginner and profession- Should be on the shelf of 


A beautifully illustrated deluxe edition, this 
book by a master enameler will make a 
welcome addition to every enameler's library 
or an ideal gift. 160 pages, fully illustrated 


Select Titles for the Ceramic Art and Craft Field 


Start your own ceramic library! 
These are carefully reviewed titles 
which will offer you good instruction, 
enjoyable reading and ready reference 
sources. Order your books now ... 


all titles are sold on a money-back 


guarantee and we pay shipping 


and postage charges. 


ENAMELING ON 
by Oppi Untracht 


A complete guide for the 
enamelist. Excels in descrip- 
tion of advanced techniques 
An excellent addition to 
existing literature. Step-by- 
step photos are used to 
describe fundamentals on 
through to newly developed 
experimental styles. A major 
contribution to Enameling. 
% 


METAL 
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at its best! CRAFT AND 


by Frances Johnson 


DECORATIVE DESIGNS FOR 
HOBBY 


10"' format), 320 
$7.50 











per bound 





every ceramist's library. Pa- 
$3.00 
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Ceramics Monthly 
4175 N. High St. 
Columbus 14, Ohio 


We Pay Postage 


Please send me the following books: 

Name 

ee —_ weuillen State..._- " 
Address 





Send remittance with order. 


Sales Tax 


I enclose $__-.-.. 
Ohio 





residents add 3% 
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with white lines. 


IGH SCHOOL STUDENTS are able to use the 

coil method of hand-building with great success and 
can construct very impressive pieces. Since they can make 
any free-form shapes they wish with coils, such a project 
not only gives them a sense of accomplishment, but also 
a chance to put into practice the principles of art they 
have been learning. With the minimum of time available 
in most art programs, they can’t develop enough skill on 
the potter's wheel to accomplish very much; with coils 
they can. 

The method presented here is one that was worked 
out over a period of several years and has proved suc- 
cessful in teaching high school art classes. The work 
shown in this article is by juniors and seniors who al- 
ready had five semesters of general art experience, and 
thus had an excellent background before coming into 
ceramics. This group had only part of one semester in 
ceramics, the remainder being devoted to sculpture. 


I think that the most significant feature of this 
method is the planning involved before starting to work 
with the clay. Too many times have I seen the results 
of lack of planning before attempting a coil piece. These 
pieces that just “grew” from start to finish without pre- 
determined design are characterized by a poor, irregular 
contour, From start to finish the contour must be watch- 
ed--from the planning stage to completion of the pot 
to achieve a smooth, flowing and graceful line. This is 
what makes or breaks the design of a piece. 

As to good design for pottery, I stress several points. 
Since there are no straight lines in the body or in nature, 
and since clay is a mouldable material worked mainly 
with the hands, we should have no perfectly straight 
lines in our pieces. All contours should curve at least 
slightly. 

Please turn the Page 
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A VASE 


A Project for High School 
Students 





by RICHARD PEELER 


VASE, 12 inches tall, made by Vija Celmins, 
Grade 11B. The blue glaze is decorated 





Skee <a e = a Prime tS S 
BLUE VASE, by Marilyn Reynolds, Grade 12B. Five panels 
of Chinese characters are complete Bible verses. Texture was 
made by tapping clay with a blunted nail. 
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Do not imitate or pattern pottery after man-made 
objects such as bowling pins, kitchen sinks, etc., but use 
natural shapes for inspiration. Some of these I suggest 
are an egg, Carrot, onion, gourd, leaf or pear. 

Clay is a plastic material, so avoid sharp corners 
that are more appropriate to wooden and metal pieces. 
Sharp corners and edges in a ceramic piece are easily 
broken and chipped 

The best proportion for any piece is with the widest 
point either above or below center—not in exact center 
of the pot. A utilitarian piece such as a vase should 
rest on a substantial base. 

As a final step before starting on a ceramic project, 
I ask all students to make a complete, full-scale drawing 
for two reasons: 

1. If they have an accurate drawing on paper that 
both of us can refer to, then the student knows exactly 
what he is setting out to do. Equally important, I know 
what he is attempting; if he gets lost or encounters diffi- 
culties, I can better help him get back on the beam. 

2. If the student works out his idea on paper first, 
he can develop and refine his lines until he attains a 








drawing which really pleases him. If he constructs the 
piece in clay, as per his plan, then he knows that he 
will like the finished piece. Thus our motto: Plan you 
work and work your plan. 

Following is a step-by-step description of the pro- 
cedure we follow in making coil-built vases in our high 
school art classes. 

Everyone in the class makes a number of sketches 
for a pot taller than it is wide. These thumb-nail sketches 
are only 2 or 3 inches tall, and are based on natural 
shapes mentioned before: egg, gourds, pear, etc. From 
these sketches, student and teacher together decide on 
one of the ideas to be developed. From this basic idea, 
several more sketches are made to develop more possi- 
bilities. 

When the final design is selected, the student makes 
a full-scale drawing from 9 to 21 inches in height. (‘The 
maximum height we can fire in our kiln is 21 inches. 
On this drawing, horizontal lines one inch apart cross 
the pot shape. The purpose of these lines is to help in 
measuring width in proportion to height. The drawing 
is constantly compared to the work during the process 





ad 63°! 
FULL SCALE DRAWING of the 


selected design... 


THUMB NAIL SKETCHES develop 


ideas for vase... 





a . Peele 
VASE, 13 inches tall, by Tricia Myers, eghttcmeoand 


Grade 12B. The divided form is glazed a 
mottled turquoise. 





RICHARD PEELER studied ceramics and earned an 
M.A. degree at Indiana University under Karl Martz. He has 
exhibited widely in the Mid-West, both in sculpture and 
pottery, and was a prize-winner in the last Biennial Indiana 
Ceramic Show in Indianapolis. Most of his spare time dur- 
ing the last eight years has gone into construction of his 
home, which is built of surface red clay with coarse grog 
added. The house is 63 feet long with monolithic walls 18 
inches thick; it is stuccoed outside and plastered inside. 


levels: elementary, high school, adult evening school and 
college. He now is in his third year as ceramics instructor at 
DePauw University 
knows whereof he writes; while teaching at Arsenal Techni- 
cal High School in Indianapolis, his students won National 
Student Awards four years in a row. We are happy to wel- 


come him to the pages of CM as an author. 


taught ceramics for ten years at all 


at Greencastle, Indiana. Mr. Peeler 
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Clay work starts by making the base of the pot. A 
pad of clay of proper thickness is shaped to equal the 
drawing width. Walls are started by adding the first 
coil, and for extra strength here a thin clay rope is 
worked in. A comb is used to score the base and each 
coil, and slip is used at all joining areas. 

After three coils are added, a small thumb-shaped 
wooden modeling tool is used to weld clay in vertical 
strokes across the coils, both inside and out. After this, 
the surface is smoothed with a tool or by the thumb. All 
traces of the coils should be invisable to insure a perfect 
weld. 

More coils are added, and smoothed after each three 
rows. When the piece is about half-built and welded, 
the contour is refined by paddling the outside wall with 
a stick wrapped with twine or burlap. The inside hand 
supports the piece during the paddling process. Frequent- 
ly compare the piece with the plan. 

The coils are shortened to bring the top of the 
vase shape narrower as its height is reached. It may be 
necessary to allow the pot to stand a day or two before 
finishing it if it tends to sag while being worked on. 





WALL STARTS as first coil is added to 


base... rows... 





TOP OF VASE is narrowed and coils 
welded... phase... 


Ve 
‘s 






COILS ARE WELDED together every three 


LIP TREATMENT finishes the construction 




















Each addition of three coils calls for a welding before 
continuing. 

When the full height is reached, the top is finished 
off with a lip. This avoids the appearance of being sliced 
off arbitrarily. With this step, the building process is fin- 
ished, and the pot is set aside to stiffen to the leather- 
hard stage. 

The leather-hard vase now is scraped with a section 
of hack saw blade about three inches long. This removes 
any remaining bumps and further improves the contour. 
Texture lines from scraping are removed by smoothing 
with the back of the blade. 

If decoration and texture are desired, they are 
added to the smoothed vase before the clay hardens. 
Decoration should be added only if it complements the 
form and adds to it in a positive way. 

After the vase is dry, and after any special finishing 
that needs to be done, the piece is bisque-fired and 
glazed. 

This method of hand-building has been successful 


with my students, and I hope that it will help other 


teachers. @ 





CONTOUR !S CONTROLLED by use of 
paddle... 


SCRAPING IMPROVES contour, removes bumps... 





LEATHER-HARD * \SE is textured and 
decorated. 
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“QUALITY LEADS" 


Complete Line of Ceramic Supplies 
FACTORY REPRESENTATIVE 


MAYCO e KEMPER TOOLS e PARAGON KILNS 
e WOLD AIRBRUSH MFG. CO. ¢ LANSHIRE CLOCKWORKS 
e ANNE STEARNS PATTERNS e GARLAND MOLDS 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR: 

e ZIRCO PRODUCTS e RHYTHM GLAZE 
e GOLD ERASERS ¢ ORTON CONES e¢ PAASCHE AIR- 
BRUSH & SUPPLIES Molds by Leading Mold Makers 
Miustrated Catalogue, complete information and price list 
— send 50¢c — DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


e GOLD AND 





MOLD OF THE MONTH 


Garland Original New Punch Bowl 
G-646 $12.50 
New Cup for G-646 Punch Bowl 
G-647 $ 3.50 
New Glass for G-646 . G-648 $3.00 
Ladle for G-646 . . . G-649 $4.00 


F.O.B. Greenville, Texas 
Plus 10% Packing Charge 








New Mayo Colors and Garland 
Mold Distributor: 

RON-NELL CERAMICS, Box 652 

Phone 925, Bastrop, Texas 


Also NEW GARLAND-BELL Blended Clay for Casting Slip. 
Fires at cone 05 to a beautiful white body. 100 Ib retail price 
$4.75. $72.00 per ton. F.O.B. Greenville, Texas. Further prices 
and complete information on request. 


GARLAND CERAMIC SUPPLY 


Closed Mondays. Open Sunday 1:30 to 5:00. Open daily the rest of the week 


meg ee & JOBBERS CERAMIC SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 
Hwy. 67, 8 Mi. East of Greenville GL 5-3875 Greenville, Tex., P.O. 849 


























NO MORE 
SEARCHING 
for those 
Missing Copies. . . 


WHEN YOU USE 
A CM LIBRARY BINDER 





This durable cloth-bound binder is green in color 
and has “Ceramics Monthly” stamped in gold leaf 
on the front cover and backbone for immediate 
identification. 


A steel blade holds each copy in place. New issues 
are quickly and easily inserted. Each issue will re- 
main neat and fresh, protected by the high quality 
rigid cover of long wearing material. Order Now! 


$3.50 


Price 





Ceramics Monthly 
4175 N. High St., 


Order Form 
Columbus, Ohio 


Please send me___--- binder (s). (CM Pays Postage) 
a IIE ee nee ne eo ee ” 
a ee niacin ina 
2 eae meee ees | ee aes 
I enclose $__-----. Send remittance with order. Ohio 


residents add 3% Sales Tax. 
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Inlaid Slip 


Continued from Page 19 


Step 7. 
times seem to have more interest if the decorated area 
is left free of glaze. A quick and simple way to finish the 
glazing is to apply a coating of wax down from the rim 


Pots decorated in the inlay manner some- 


to cover the decoration and prevent it from being glazed 
over. Hold the pot upside down and dip the unwaxed rim 
into a pan of glaze until a coating of glaze has built up. 
When dry, glaze fire. 

Glazing the whole pot surface gives a quite different 
effect, and clear or colored transparent glazes give the 
best effect over an inlay decoration. Those who prefer 
reduction firing might like the fine effects the light and 
dark celadons produce with inlay decoration. 

Another suggestion is for an oxidation firing at cone 
3 or +. Use a buff clay pot with a redelay inlay decora- 
tion, and cover this with a cone 08 translucent white 
claze; fire and you will find it 
different and very nice. 

While all the pots illustrated here are of a buff stone- 
ware tinted with Barnard 
engobe. 


this to cone 3, 4+ or 5, 


and decorated with a white 
there is no reason for not using a dark decoration 
on a light background. 
periment with your own ideas. You should get some 


Try all of these suggestions and ex- 


wonderfully fascinating pots from your kiln @ 





Answers to Questions 
Continued from Page 10 


for sculpture or hand-building might be 
mesh screen; a very fine clay for delicate work would most 
probably be screened through an 80, or possibly even a 100. In 
using a very fine screen, you will find it easier to screen the 


put through a 20 or 40 


clay through one of the coarser meshes first. 


@ I tried to do a band decoration of opaque color and used 
the ground-laying method. It came out spotted instead of 
smooth even color. Can you explain what happened?—-C.W., 
Enid, Okla. 

You either did not pat the medium evenly or did not allow 
it to dry sufficiently before applying the powdered color. You 
probably can repair the band by going entirely over it and firing 


again.—Z.H. 


@ Just recently I decorated a piece of greenware with 
underglaze and bisque-fired it. It came out of the kiln fine. 
But when I glazed ‘tt and fired it again the decoration flowed 
down and distorted terribly. Could the fault have been in the 
glaze?—-Mrs. A. S., Sarasota, Fla. 

The fault almost certainly was with the glaze or its appli- 
cation, Underglazes won't flow! If the glaze you used over the 
decoration was a fluid one, one that runs or flows during the 
firing, it very well could have attacked and carried the decora- 
tion with it. Glazes should be tested to discover whether or not 
they will run during firing. The fault also could have been a 
too-heavy application of the glaze, which might cause it to run. 





All subscriber inquiries are given individual attention at CM; and 
out of the many received, those of general interest are selected 
for answer in this column. Direct your inquiries to the Questions 
Editor; please enclose a stamped self-addressed envelope. 
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The LIVELY ART of 
EARTHENWARE 


by KARL MARTZ 


"YELLOW TERRA 


teem MY article on red terra 
sigillata was published in the 
November 1959 issue of CM, I have 
found a clay which produces a yellow 
terra sigillata. 

Terra sigillata is a hair-thin surface 
coating of ultra-refined clay. It is 
refined by gravity letting the 
larger particles settle out of a thin 
slip until only the very finest particles 
remain in suspension. These extreme- 
ly minute particles melt at a slightly 
lower temperature than do the larger 
particles constituting the bulk of the 
parent clay, thereby yielding a denser, 
more with a 
reminiscent of waxed wood. Being so 
thin, all the detail and freshness of 
the clay texture comes through clear- 
ly. 


vitreous surface sheen 


Terra sigillata generally is con- 
sidered to be of a red color, and 
usually is made from a_ red-firing 
shale. This unusual yellow _ terra 
sigillata is produced by using a buff- 
firing earthenware called Sparkle 
clay. 


To prepare a couple of quarts of 
slip, measure eight pints of water into 
a bucket and add two tablespoons of 
ordinary liquid water glass. This is 
available at the drug store. Next, add 
ten pounds of the buff clay and mix 
vigorously (preferably with an elec- 
tric mixer) for about thirty minutes. 
Then set the bucket where it will be 
undisturbed for at least 24 hours. 

Two tablespoons is a_ lot 
water glass than is usually used for 
ten pounds of clay, but this clay 
seems to have an unusually wide de- 
flocculation range. I have used up to 
three tablespoons for ten pounds with 
good results. ° 

After settling for 24 hours or 
longer, gently pour off the liquid 
portion, This will be thin and watery, 
but opaque. The firm sediment in the 
bottom of the bucket, consisting of 
practically all of the original clay, is 
discarded. 


more 


OCTOBER, 1960 


SIGILLATA” 


The liquid is the terra sigillata 
slip and can be used as is by dipping, 
pouring or brushing two, three or 
four coats onto dry clay pieces. On 
Sparkle clay the effect is a yellow 
ochre color. On red-firing clay the re- 
sult is closer to a sienna color. 

To produce a more _ intensified 
color, allow the slip to settle for 
three or four days more before using. 
Again pour off the liquid portion. 
This additional refining is responsible 
for a stronger color. 

Fewer coats will be necessary if the 
slip is concentrated by evaporation. 
To concentrate it, let it stand in an 
open pan until it loses a third to a 
half its volume. Now, for the third 
time pour off the liquid. This con- 
centrated slip will produce a yellow- 
er, more translucent, slightly glossier 
effect. It is translucent enough to 
clearly show slip painting done on 
the body with dark engobes. 

Also, after pouring off the con- 
centrated slip, scrape up the sedi- 
ment in the pan. This is by now 
made up of extremely fine particles. 
Add to it an equal quantity of slip 
and work it through your fingers 
until it is a smooth lump-free slip. 
This will produce an effect distinctly 
different from the yellow translucent 
terra sigillata. The re-dispersed sedi- 
ment fires to a smooth surfaced coat- 
ing, definitely opaque and a light 
buff color. 

Try coloring the yellow or the buff 
terra. sigillata by the addition of 
10% to 25% of the liquid suspension 
Co/10 which I described in the May 
1960 issue of CM. Other interesting 
effects result from painting on the 
unfired coating with solutions of 
ferrous sulfate, chromium trichloride, 
and cobalt sulfate as given in the 
January 1960 issue of CM. 

Readers desiring the source of the 
buff earthenware clay may obtain the 
information by writing me in care of 
CrraMics MONTHLY. ®@ 








SKUTT & SON Introduce 


THE QUALITY WHEEL 


You've Been Waiting for .. . 


a f hs i ’ - 






* VARIABLE-SPEED ELECTRIC 
e POWERFUL, VIBRATIONLESS 
e MOST RUGGED & TROUBLE-FREE 
Two years of field test- 
ing insure you delightful 
new freedom from me- $1 9? 
chanics. Permanently 
lubricated, mudproof, etc. 
Write for Fact Sheet, Free Trial Offer 
Seutt s Gon 
2618 S. E. STEELE ST. 
PORTLAND 2, OREGON 
(Manufacturers of Skutt Electric Kilns) 

















CERAMICS 


FINISHED AND GREENWARE 
Distributor: * Reward * Dobe Glo 


* Willoughby * Symphony * Kay Kinney 


Bergen & Marx brushes, also tools. 


In molds we distribute MARC BELLAIRE, 


GARE, WILLOUGHBY, KAY KINNEY. 


Our stocks of all are large and varied. 


SUBURBAN CERAMICS 
STUDIO 

830 Warren Avenue 

Call WO 8-0719 


Downers Grove, Ill. 








ATTENTION 


You can mote extra dollars 
Som 2 

subscriptions on a 
basis. ITE tor 
Ceramics Monthly 





4175 N. Migh 
Ohio 





Ceramics-Mosaic 
Copper Enameling 


Your complete source of materials & 
equipment. Fully illustrated 


#6 INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 


FREE if requested on school letterhead 
by staff, others 50c. 

Ask for school discounts. 

TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


professional staff 


3517 Riverside Dr. Dayton 5 Ohio | 
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FREE—Dealers Only 


























ATTRACTIVE, heavy-wire magazine dis- 
play racks to aid dealers’ sales of 
Ceramics Monthly in their studios. Send 
coupon below immediately, on your let- 
terhead, for single-copy sales 
and FREE magazine rack. 


program 


Circulation Mana 
CERAMICS MONTHLY 
4175 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio 


Please send us information on your single 
copy sales program—for dealers only. 








World’s finest 


TILES 


For Decorating 
Superb English Tiles, bisque or aeent, 
6” x 6”. they're perfect for pleasure . . 


or profit. 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
e TRIVETS, black e WOODEN 
iron, rubber foot- FRAMES 
- a for 1 and 2 » TILE BACKS and 
* WROUGHT IRON aarp 
FRAM 
Write “ “ia Descriptive 
Price List No. C-10 


SORIANO 


CERAMICS, INC. 
Long Island City 5, N. Y. 














Ethlyne Pfotenhauer Philip Bodine 


Pottery Hut 


MOLDS GREENWARE 


SUPPLIES 
Perpetual Mold Picture Goteee $1.00 
Ss Cc.0.D 


orry, No C. 
U. S. Hiway 60 2 mi. E. RFD 3 


PONCA CITY, OKLAHOMA 








KEMPER TOOLS 


Kemper Klay Gun $2.75 
Kemper Basic Leaf 

Cutter Set $1.25 
Kemper Clean-Up 

Tool N. S. 75¢ 


Please ask your dealer for these 
and other Kemper Tools. Write for 
FREE illustrated catalogue to: 


KEMPER MFG. CO. 


P.O. Box 545 
Chino, California 














Sponge, Spatter 


Continued from Page 23 


the piece safely, gently dab or pat 
the excess wax off the piece with an 
absorbent paper tissue or soft cloth. 
Stylized or designs of the 
three subjects are through 
the wax to the greenware body be- 
neath. Tools designed for this work 
are best, but the round end of a stiff 
hairpin, a wire, 


symbolic 
next cut 


or a linoleum scratch 
knife will work very well. Mr. Bel- 
lair cuts all of one type of design at 


a time—-animals first, then plants and 
finally the human figures, The dif- 
ferent figures are cut through the 


corresponding color areas they rep- 
reseni. 

and clean line 
crumbs of the and 
created by the sgraffito 
process are carefully brushed off the 
pitcher, using a soft dry brush. 

The final 
of the accent 
lines, Any dark color could be used, 
but Mr. Bellaire black in his 
demonstration. A silk sponge is dipped 
into which _ has 
thinned with water, 


To insure a 
effect, the 
underglaze 


crisp 
wax 


addition 
sgraffito 


process is the 
color to the 
uses 
underglaze been 
and a thin coat 
of the color is patted in the scratched- 
away design This process is 
repeated to build up a sufficiently 
heavy coating of the black 
Little beads of the color 
the wax, and 


areas. 


color. 
form on 
can be left on 
brushed away after bisque firing, 
according to individual preference. 
Glaze adhere to the 
so the piece must be bisque-fired be- 
fore it is glazed. The 
pletely off during this first firing. 
After bisque-firing, the 
glazed. The inside of 
poured and the outside can be sprayed 
Marc Bellaire 
matt for the demonstra- 
one which allows the colors to 
through while still presenting 
a soft glowing surface texture. ®@ 


these 


won't wax, 


wax burns com- 


piece is 
this piece is 
brushed. chooses a 
transparent 
tion, 
show 





Letters 


Continued from Page 7 


CM STACK USEFUL 

# I enjoy Ceramics MONTHLY very much 
and have all but a few early issues. When 
I start or plan a new project in enamel- 
ing, pottery or working with children, 
I go through the stack and sort out the 


articles that might apply. There are new 
ideas all the time that I would like to 
try. 
ANDREA AMES 
Hollister, Calif. 








new 


the MOST complete 
catalog 

of ceramic supplies 
ever published! 


Profusely illustrated — 
includes hundreds of 
items for better pottery 





making. Features the 
newest clays, over 300 
glazes. 37 electric kilns, 


potter's wheels, moulds, 
tools, brushes, numerous 
accessories. Includes 
photos of over 100 ex- 
amples of fine pottery- 
ware as ideas 


ETTL STUDIOS, 
ETTL ART CENTER 


Send 25¢ for your 
copy TODAY! 


INC, STUDIO 29 


GLENVILLE, CONN. 








Reuge “Command Performance" 


MUSICAL MOVEMENTS 


Even the severest music critics applaud the 
bell-like clarity, richness and true-tone quality 
of Reuge musical movements. Not the cheap- 
est, but definitely the finest. 18 Note, with 
or without metal cover, $1.95 each. 30% 
discount lots of ten, 40% discount lots of 
thirty. Plus postage. Minimum order $5.85 
Christmas, Classical and Popular tunes. 


Louis B. Pierlot 
P.O. Box 346 Inglewood 5, California 








SLIP is our Specialty! 
CONE 3 or 4 Porcelain 


White and many colors. 
CONE 06-05 Translucent 
“Porc-a-lette”’ 

White and many colors. 


CONE 06 Ceramic 
Made with finest California Talc. 


CALIFORNIA 
CERAMIC SUPPLY 


18711 Clair Ave., Cleveland 10, O. 








ART CRAFT SUPPLIES, INC. 
Distributor for 
Paragon — Duncan — Drakenfeld 
Bergen Brush — Hotpack Kilns — 
Willoughby — Jacquelyn’'s Stains — 
Perma-stain and Hobby Heaven Molds 
General Ceramic Supplies 


180 NW. 62nd St. Miami, Florida 








FOR THE FIRST TIME 


6,060 


IN ONE CATALOG............$1.00 


MIDWEST center 


722 Southwest Bivd. 


Molds From 
30 Leading 
Companies 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Cuan fhetinitus 


people, places things 
WISCONSIN FAIR WINNER sex, treasurer; and Jan Hoover and Mrs. 
One of the top cer- Edward Gutowski, recording and corres- 
amic winners in the ponding secretaries. Mrs. Al Donaho was 
Wisconsin State Fair named as show chairman. The group held 
Festival of Arts was their fall exhibit, “Ceramics in Action,” 
this bottle by Ralph at the Gulf-Gate Auditorium in Houston 

Peotter of the Univer- in. September. 
sity of Wisconsin, Ma- 
dison. The judge for M.D.C. REPORT 

Picuae as pine Midwest Designer-Craftsmen elected the 
Waele Clow. ccneed dant: following officers at the Summer Confer- 
“The ceramic submis. ¢®¢ meeting June 26 at Cranbrook: Har- 


ious 
pottery 
handling 


areas 





was 
of glaze 


sions were high in 
quality and reflect the 
same trends that can 
be traced to other ex- 
held in var- 
country. The 
strong in the 
felt interplay 


hibitions 
throughout the 
particularly 
and one 


of the painter and potter working as one.” 


James Schwalbach is the Superintendent 
of Arts and Crafts for the fair. 
SOUTH CAROLINA FAIR 
The South Carolina State Fair will fea- 
ture a new Ceramic Art department this 
year with the hope of stimulating interest 
and appreciation in this craft. There are 
to be classes for professionals, amateurs, 
and a Junior Division for children under 


cighteen years old 


intendent 
couraging 
to 


through 2 


« 


ceramists 
exhibit. 


U 


Helen Mendel, Super- 
new department, is 
throughout the state 
are October 17 


f the en- 


Fair dates 


CRAFTS SHOP IN LARGER QUARTERS 


Increased interest on the part of the 
public for original paintings and crafts 
has resulted in a move into larger quart- 
ers for The Showcase gallery. The new 
address is 235 Main Street, Northport, 
Long Island, New York. 


Mr 
gallery, 
ing only 
crafts will 
on the 
Future 
Room” 


Sten 
explains that the 


president of the 
policy of carry- 
original arts and 
with emphasis 


Gustavsson, 


handmade, 
be maintained, 


work of American artist-craftsmen. 
plans 
for the display of items made by 


include an “International 


craftsmen from all over the world. 


The Showcase 
various 
groups who wish to make 
gallery. 


the 


the 
vited 
gale. 


to 


Sl 


will continue to welcome 
school and arts and crafts 
field trips to 
craftsmen are in- 
work for “possible 


Artists and 
ibmit their 


GULF COAST GROUP ELECTS 


New 


Ceramic Society are: 
E. 


Elise Huckaby, vice-presidents; 


dent; C. 


OCTOBER, 


officers of the Texas Gulf Coast 


Albert White, presi- 
Marie Bruner, and 


Jean Es- 


Ashton, 


1960 





old Milbrath, 


mann, 


chairman; Renard Koehne- 
vice-chairman; Florence Resnikoff, 


financial secretary; Marc Hansen, record- 
ing secretary; and Irwin Whitaker, mem- 
bership chairman. Mr. Milbrath reports 


that the summer meeting was a great suc- 
cess, and was the result of much hard 
work by the regional A.C.C. representative, 
David Laughlin. 


NEW POST FOR DAVID CAMPBELL 


The appointment 
of David R. Camp- 
bell Director of 
the Museum of Con- 
temporary Crafts has 
been announced — by 
Mrs. Vanderbilt 
Webb, Chairman of 
the Board of the 
American Craftsmen’s 
Council. Mr. Camp- 
bell is one of the founders of the present 
craft movement and was the architect for 


as 


the museum. 

Mr. Campbell was graduated from the 
University of New Hampshire and _re- 
ceived his Master’s Degree in Architecture 
from the Harvard School of Design in 
1934. An honorary degree, Doctor of 
Humane Letters, was conferred on him 
by the University of New Hampshire. He 
has served as Director of the League of 
New Hampshire Arts and Crafts since 


1939 and was the former president of the 
New England Craft Council, and is pres- 
ently a trustee of the Haystack School of 
Crafts in Liberty, Maine. 

The Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 
29 West 53rd Street in New York City, 
is maintained by the American Crafts- 
men’s Council of which David Campbell 
is and will continue as president. 


LUDWIG SCHMIDT RETIRES 


been announced that Ludwig 
Schmidt, well-known designer and manu- 
facturer of molds, has retired and will 
reside in Munich, Germany. Mr. Schmidt 
has been active in the ceramic field for 
over 40 years. He worked for a porcelain 
manufacturer in Nymphenburg, Bavaria, 
and as a master craftsman in Vienna, and 


It has 


Continued on Page 34 








Order now from the 


o 


MONTHLY 


Book 


Department 


CERAMICS BOOK 
by Herbert H. Sanders 


An excellent introductory 
book on ceramics. Describes 
methods and materials used 
to make pottery by pinch 
+ method, coils and slabs—as 
, well as wheel thrown and 
| cast forms. Discusses ceram- 
ic jewelry, sculpture, decor- 
ative processes and kiln fir- 
ing. 96 pages. $1.95 





DESIGN FOR ARTISTS AND 
CRAFTSMEN 
by Louis Wolchonok 
One of the best books on 
design, it will prove inval- 
uable to pottery and sculp- 
ture enthusiasts as well as 
decorators. Geometric form, 
flower and plant form, birds 
and animals in careful detail. 
207 pages, 
Cloth 
$4.95 


Oversize format, 
1280 = IIlustrations. 
bound. 





CLAY AND GLAZES FOR 
THE POTTER 

by Daniel Rhodes 

Two complete books in one! 
In non-technical langauage 
this is a must for every hob- 
by-craftsman, student, teach- 
er and potter. Fundamental 
details on both CLAY and 
GLAZES is furnished — and 
much more. No ceramist can 
afford to be without it. Illus- 
trated. $7.50 


HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS 
AND DEVICES 
by Clarence Hornung 


Basic designs and variations 
include the circle, line, scroll, 
curvilinear, fret, shield, snow 
crystals, angular _ interlace- 
ment, and many other equally 
useful symbols. More than 
1800 sketches packed into 
240 pages of informative text. 
Paper bound. $1.90 





DESIGNS AND HOW TO 
USE THEM 
by Joan B. Priolo 


Top-notch decorating can be 
achieved by following the 
simple motifs which may be 
easily enlarged or transfer- 
red. With emphasis on mod- 
ern design the author has 
assembled a complete sub- 
ject list including birds, fish, 
flowers, Pennsylvania Dutch, 
etc. 134 pages. $5.95 
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Ceramics Monthly - 
' 4175 N. High St. We Pay Postage } 
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© 724 MEEKER AVENUE ¢ BKLYN 4 
5) 
ot e 
<= JACK D. WOLFE CO. 
z 

> INCORPORATED P 
2 724 Meeker Avenue «< 
= ° 
Vv Bklyn 22, New York 2 
< x 
: TELEPHONE . 
4 EVergreen 7-3604-5 
: = 
é 
= ~ . 
~ 
z — < 
é : 
® PLEASE NOTE OUR NEW AD- 3 
= DRESS ABOVE!!—We have just ™ 
x moved to our new 3-story build- Z 
- ing, where the premises will in- | 

clude larger manufacturing facili- ¢, 
a ties, Showroom, Demonstration s 
> Room, Laboratory, Parking and oa 
wi the Complete Inventory of Ma- 
terials and Equipment for: CER- 

AMICS - COPPER ENAMELING ° 
* SCULPTURE - MOSAICS. x 
: ; 
© Our Aim—QUALITY & SERV. & 
>  1CE—WRITE FOR our new 64- 
> page Catalog—35c. ; 
ia = 
= DISTRIBUTORS and 2 
° DEALERS INVITED ~ 

a 

S 724 MEEKER AVENUE « BKLYN ° 


KILNS 


Gas and Electric 
To 2400° 


Write for 
free brochure 


530 SPRUCE ST. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


ki 


of TRENTON, Inc. 





CRAFT CERAMICS 
ees | en es Son 


Sculpture, 
| LEAGUE Lapidary and other 
Y.W.CA. 


crafts. Experienced fac- 
ulty. Men and women. 

by Fy Oy. Dey, Evening classes. 

Circle 6-3700 Request Catalog C 











GENUINE 
LUCITE 
LIGHTS 





#LLI-LUCITE 5c 
(NO BUBBLES) 
Set of 15 — 75c Set of 20—1.00 


#LL3-LUCITE 
(NO BUBBLES) 
NEW LARGE SIZE 
10c 


Set of 15—1.50 
Set of 20—2.00 
pes 136-page 10th Anniversary Catalog featuring Ceramics, 


Colors: Crystal, Red, Blue, Green, 
Purple, Yellow, Glo-Pink, Orange 


Enameling, Jewelry, Mosaics. 50c, refundable with 
first $5 order © DEALER DISCOUNTS AVAILABLE 


BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS INC. 


300 S.W.17th AVE., MIAMI, FLA 
EL NTS NI I BE TEST 
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CeramActivities 


Continued from Page 33 


at Lenox in Trenton, New Jersey. Andrex 
O. Wagner, his assistant for the nast 20 
years, has taken over the business and 
will continue under the same name. 


N.C.A. VIEWS WANTED 


Ben Vaughan, president of the N.C.A., 
reports: “In attending shows I have found 
use of new and old materials that opens 
quite a few questions as to what is “cera- 
mics.” It is confusing to the public when 
they attend the shows. I am suggesting 
you write to your district representative, 
to me, or to any officer and give your 
views on the question. Here is the problem. 
Your Board is in the process of drawing 
a brief, to be presented to the Federal 
Trade Commission, complaining of the re- 
ference to “ceramic glazing” on a plaster 
figure. The Board felt that the question 
of firing the piece was paramount. We 
felt that some category of temperature was 
needed. The piece, after finishing, should 
be able to stand 1000° firing. Now, how 
can we complain of one thing and con- 
done another? Should there be a minimum 
firing test to qualify for Ceramics? Don’t 
we open the field to paints, lacquers, ena- 
mels, etc? You tell me your feelings by 
writing.” 


LOCK, STOCK AND BARREL SOLD 


Margaret Novak and Dolores Davis have 
announced the sale of their Lorain, Ohio 
hobby studio, “The Clay Barrel’. They 
write, “Our store started as a hobby and 
grew until it was a full time job. Now 
we are just going to play in the mud and 
do the many things we haven’t had time 
to do in these ten years. We will never 
forget the wonderful people we met and 
the many friends we made over the years.” 
The new owners will operate the studio at 
531 Langfitt, Vermilion, Ohio. 


RELIGIOUS ART JURY NAMED 


Announcement has been made _ of 
jury members for the National Religious 
Art Exhibition to be held in Birmingham, 
Michigan. David R. Campbell, Maurice 
Lavanoux, editor of Liturgical Arts, and 
Rev. Michael Koltuniak, of Orchard Lake, 
Michigan, comprise the three-man jury 
which will award prizes totaling $3600. 
The Exhibition will be held on the grounds 
of St. Regis Church from October 4 
through 30. 








SEND NEWS, and photos if avail- 
able, about “People — Places — 
Things” you think will be of ceramic 
interest. Our CeramActivities edi- 
tor will be glad to consider them for 
this column. 
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GLAZES STAINS 


< COLORS CLAYS 


KILNS 


Write for your FREE copy of 
“CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
and INSTRUCTIONS" 

THE T. H. GREENWOOD CO. 


DEPT. C, NORTH HILLS, PA. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 














Norwest Novelty Co. 


32480 Northwestern Highway 
Farmington, Michigan 
Hours: 9 to 5 
OPEN SUNDAY 
Closed Monday 
Phone MAyfair 6-6006 











studio 
owners 


You can meke extra doliers by selling 
isingle copies ef CERAMICS MONTHLY 
jand taking subscriptions on ao commission 
i basis WRITE to Circulation Dept 
j Ceramics Menthly 
4175 N. High St. + Columbus, Ohio 





The Famous 
KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER'S WHEEL 


Write for FREE information 


H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS 


R.F.D. #2 Dept. A Crestline, Ohio 








WROUGHT IRON CLAY 


No Firing . . . Now, a New Black Metallic 
Wrought Iron Clay. The Surface so Hard 
that a steel file will not cut. 


SCULPTOR'S HOUSE OF CLAY 


3458 10th Ave. So Minneapolis 7, Minn. 











*WE MAKE SPECIAL 


FIRE-BRITE 


Ceramic Decals To Your Order— 


| FIRE-BRITE DECALS = 
Art Decal Co 


1610 MOLINO AVENUE 
LONG BEACH 4, CALIF. 


Manufacturers of FIRE-BRITE Ceramic Decals 


CERAMICS MONTHLY 

















Contoured Glass 


“TECHNIQUES OF 1960” 


$2.75 postpaid 


21 pages of instruction on the newest tech- 
ni ues for Contoured Glass. 

CONTEN 

e *Glasstain ‘etching of glass gold and 

* teste ters. 

Tinted snow crystals. 

Porcelain flowers on glass. 

Freeforms on basic molds. 

The use of commercially produced plates. 

Complete section on bottle glass. 

Jeweling ceramics. 

Glass rds on bisque (a mosaic effect). 

Crushed glass in pierced tiles. 

Underglaze lamination. 

Enameled lass. 

"Glass Clinic" 


a three-page outline of 
various detects. in bent glass, with com- 
plete information on how to correct them. 

* GLASSTAIN: Trade Mark Registered, U.S. 
Patent Office. ; 

+ Clay Collar Molds: U. S. Patent Pending. 

Complete catalogue: 25¢ (For new 1960 
listing only, send 4c stamp please) 


KAY KINNEY 


725 Broadway Dept. G-10 Laguna Beach, Calif. 











NEW MIDWEST WAREHOUSE 
Distributor of MAYCO COLORS - JACQUE- 
LYN STAINS and other quality CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES for hobbyist, dealer, schools, insti- 
tutions. 

Central Ceramic Art Supply 


Batavia Rd., East of Rt. 59 (just north of 
Rt. 59 exit of EW Tollway), Warrenville, Ill. 


EXbrook 3-0171 WHOLESALE-RETAIL 





JEAN LEONARD CERAMICS 


96-24 Corona Ave. Corona, L. L, N. Y.- 
15 E. Hartsdale Ave. Hartsdale, N. Y. 
Wholesale - Retail 
Glossmatic—Tru-Fyre—Drakenfeld—Zirco 
Duncan—L & L Kilns—Kemper Tools 
Try our Magic Glaze Binder, makes a gal. 50c. 
Distributor for Pee-Wee Sprayers, $3.95. 
All items plus postage Catalog 25c. 











Please Mention CM 
When Writing Our Advertisers 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


of Molds and Podeszwa Patterns. included 
at no extra cost — 4 pages of how-to-do-it 
ideas. Send $1.00 today to: 

INC. 


BEE BASCH DESIGNS, 
70 Pine & First Sts., Englewood, Fia. 











MOSAICS 
COPPER ENAMELING 


* Huge Stocks 
* Fast Service 
* Quality Merchandise 
Write now for FREE literature 











LLIN] CERAMIC SERVICE 


“Quality Ceramic Supplies” 
439 N. Wells, Chicago 10, Ill. 
Phone MI 2-3367 
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Itinerary 


Continued from Page 9 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD 

October 18—-2i 
“New England Craft Fair,’ sponsored 
by the Society of Connecticut Crafts- 
men, will feature work by members and 
invited New England craftsmen, at G. 
Fox and Co, 


FLORIDA, WEST PALM BEACH 
October 14—29 

Florida Craftsmen Tenth Annual State 
Craft Exhibition, at the Norton Gallery 
and School of Art. 


GEORGIA, ATLANTA 

October 15—-November 5 

“Forms from Israel,” sponsored by The 
American Federation of Arts, at the 
Atlanta Art Association. 


MASSACHUSETTS, FALL RIVER 
October 13—15 

Third Annual Craftsmen’s Exhibition 
and Sale sponsored by the Greater Fall 
River Art Association, at the Unitarian 
Church, 309 North Main St. 


MICHIGAN, BIRMINGHAM 

October 18—2& 

National Religious Art Exhibition, spon- 
sored by Holy Name Church. Work in 
sculpture, mosaic, crafts and painting by 
American artists and craftsmen invited 
to participate. At the Holy Name 
Church, Birmingham. 


MICHIGAN, FLINT 
October 1—22 
“Designer—Craftsmen U.S.A. 
the Institute of Arts. This 
featured in September CM. 


1960,” at 
show was 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

October 15-——January 8, 1961 

“The Arts of Denmark: Viking to 
Modern,” International Loan _ Exhibi- 
tion, includes ceramics, glass, metalwork. 
The exhibition was designed by Finn 
Juhl. At the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 


NEW YORK, SYRACUSE 
November 13—January 8, 
21st Ceramic National, at the Everson 
Museum of Art, Syracuse. Preview and 
announcement of prize winners Saturday, 
November 12. 


1961 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA 
October 7—30 
Ceramics and Clay Sculpture exhibit by 
William P, Daley, Lisa Langley, William 
Perry and Marcus Aurelius Renzetti, at 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, COLUMBIA 
through October 16 
“The Story of American Glass,” Smith- 
sonian Institution Traveling Exhibition, 
at the Columbia Museum of Art. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, COLUMBIA 
October 

“Arts of Southern California VI: Ce- 
ramics” sponsored by the Long Beach 
(California) Museum of Art, at the 
Columbia Museum of Art. This show 
was featured in March CM. 


NEVER BEFORE 


Has a QUALITY, 
MOTORIZED, 
Floor Model 
Potter's 
Wheel 

Been 
Offered 

at 

this 

LOW 
PRICE! 






FOOT PEDAL \ 


wom sTE POTTER'S WHEEL 


® SAFE, FULLY ENCLOSED 
MECHANISM 

® PRE-LUBRICATED BRONZE 
BEARINGS 

@ MASSIVE STEEL 

CONSTRUCTION 

18” THROWING TABLE 

10” THROWING HEAD 

VIBRATION FREE 

SMOOTH, INSTANT, FOOT 

PEDAL OPERATED SPEED 

CHANGE: 30 TO 150 RPM 

Standard Y, H.P. motor $16.95 when 

purchased with Master Potter's Wheel. 

Floor Model. Item 47b, Wt. 90 lbs. 

Reg. $175. Factory price... .$94.50 

Bench Model. Item 47a, 

We. 45 Ibs. Reg. $125. 


Se), ee eee $69.95 
10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


MASTER MECHANIC Mfg. Co. 
Dept. Y-106, Burlington, Wis. 











Copper Enameling Catalog 
Enamels — Shapes — Tools — Kilns 
Send 40c in stamps 
SPORTS & CRAFTS, INC. 
2086 S. Taylor Rd. Cleveland 18, Ohio 





[Elossssenssesesssssssccssenssen ty] 
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BUY BUELL KILN KITS 


and build your own at low cost 
Easily assembled at home. Safe, efficient, low 
operating cost. Plug into any 110-v — 
wall outlet. For porcelain, potter 
inting. 3 new kilns added this fa at. W Write 
litercture and “Questions and Answers 
on Kiln Building." 


C. M. BUELL KILNS 


Box 302, Royal Oak, Mich. ... LI 2-4298 
“Every Potter's Dream His Own Kiln" 














Contact Trinity 
for Superior 
CERAMIC ond PORCELAIN 


CLAYS 








COME Y exmsnic suemx 


9916 Diplomacy Row Dallas 35, Texas 


Telephone FL 7-6151 
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1. A THIN coating of transparent blue 
enamel is sifted onto a tray for back- 
ground color. 





2. FLOWERS are “painted” by = sifting 
opaque red enamels from a spatula to form 
petal shapes. 








3. OPAQUE WHITE is sifted for more 
petals. The use of white intensifies the 
other colors. 


ONE-FIRE ENAMEL “PAINTINGS” 


M* CLASSMATES SAID it 
couldn’t be done! I had decided 
to try a floral composition, similar 
to one I had done in watercolor, us- 
ing enamel on copper. The most 
spontaneous method I could imagine 

-the one that most would resemble 
the water color effect—was to sift en- 
amels for the flowers directly over the 
unfired background enamels. Other 
class members assured me it wouldn't 
work because of the varying amounts 
of heat the different enamel colors 
require. However, the urge to experi- 
ment was too great and I went ahead. 
All of us were surprised, therefore, 
when my enamel picture came out 
of the kiln with just the effect I had 
in mind. 

Experimenting with amounts of 
enamel and color combinations taught 
me a lot about what could and 
couldn’t be done. I found that thin 
coatings of enamel prevent danger 
of chipping, that colors seldom burn 
out,-and that combinations of trans- 
parent and opaque enamels produce 
the best effects. 

Since enamels for the design have 
only the background coating to cling 
to, copper shapes must not be too 
vertical. Trays and bowls present few 
problems. Great care must be taken 
in handling the piece while working 
so as not to disturb the background 
or design enamels. Counterenameling 
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by KATHERINE BELL BROWN 


can be done if desired, either before 
starting the inside design or in a 
second firing later. 

The first step is to sift very thin 
coatings of the background colors 
over an application of gum or agar 
on the metal shape. Applying a prin- 
ciple of watercolor work, the combin- 
ing of two enamel colors results in 
variation and an element of surprise, 
as well as a feeling of depth. Apply 
the first color slightly heavier than 
the second, and use the top color 
heavier on one side than another, In 
the demonstration here, transparent 
aquamarine and sapphire blue are 
used, These colors lend themselves 
well to the use of red, green, yellow 
and purple. Transparent gold and 
yellow also make excellent background 
colors, and soft black and gray are 
good for modern or abstract designs. 

The flowers are “painted” next, us- 
ing a small enameling spatula to sift 
them from. Enamels for flowers are 
applied heavier than the background 
enamels. Opaque Chinese red and 
cardinal are used here: alternately 
for petals, and over one another for 
shading. Most colors work well for 
this step, but yellows sometimes re- 
main grainy after firing. This effect 
might be considered desirable. 

Opaque white is used next, for 


more petals. Placement of flowers for 


interest, to fill the space and to bal- 


ance colors and shapes is important 
for design. 

The centers are sifted on with deep 
transparent blue and = opaque - soft 
black. Yellows could be used effec- 
tively here, especially in thin applica- 
tions. Leaves are added in combina- 
tions of opaque evergreen, emerald 
and Hunter's green. Transparent 
greens sifted over these opaque colors 
intensify them and produce a feeling 
of depth similar to the background 
effect, 

When the enamels have dried, the 
tray is fired. The firing must be 
watched carefully to prevent against 
overfiring and the possible firing-out 
of the reds, 

If the enamels aren’t applied too 
heavily, the fired design won't crack 
or chip if the piece is left un-counter- 
enameled. I like the effect of the ex- 
posed copper back, especially when 
it is cleaned, polished and lacquered. 
If counterenameling is desired after 
the piece is fired, choose enamels 
that don’t require much heat. You 
must guard against the possibility of 
changing the design by overfiring the 
piece. 

There are many, many variations 
possible by using this technique. I 
hope it appeals to other craftsmen, as 
it does to me, in allowing almost full 
vent to the imagination in the use of 
color and design. @ 
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CLAY BODIES 
MODELING & THROWING 


cone 06 and 6 














4. THE TRAY is ready for firing after leaves 
and centers are added to complete the 
design. 





5. THE FIRED tray glows with red, white 
and green colors against the rich blue 
background. 


GLAZES - cone 06 and 


cone 6 also MOLDS of 
functional pieces with a 
HANDCRAFTED LOOK 


Literature on Request 


CREEK-TURN 


Rt. 38, Hainesport, N.J. 


6. SMALL TRAY has transparent gold and 
yellow back with red, white and dark-green 
flowers. 








TEACHERS ... 


Write direct on school letter- 
head for FREE literature on 
CERAMICHROME one-fire_ in- 
troductory colors. 


CERAMICHROME 


15215 So. Broadway, Gardena, Calif. 














KINGSPIN Steel Wheel 


Steel Top and Bottom 
Kinalloy Bearing 
Knurled Stem 
Zine Plated Rust Proof 


ONLY $2.95 


Liberal Dealers Discounts 





Also available with Cast Aluminum Head $3.95 
See your Dealer or Distributor or write 
Gilmour Campbell — Dept. C-10 








14258 Maiden Detroit 13, Michigan 
pel 2 NEW Free 
atalogues 
KILNS ¢EN—ENAMELING 


POTTERS Describing our NEW, EASY- 


TO-USE PRODUCTS 
WHE 


AMES. SS Remon 





write to: 


NEWTON POTTERS 
TWELVE-INCH TRAY has blue-green transparent background with flowers in red, orange, 


white and deep green enamels. One-fire technique allows the enamelist to obtain spontan- SUPPLY, INC. 
Aal’ 1021 Boylston St. Newton 61, Mass. 
eous effects similar to water color. 
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NEW! 


MOSAIC CATALOG 


IN FULL COLOR 
24 PAGES OF THE MOST 
COMPLETE LINE OF 
MOSAIC SUPPLIES 
IN THE COUNTRY. 
SEND TODAY FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY 
FULL DEALER DISCOUNTS 


Bergen Arts & Crafts Inc. 
300 S.W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fla. 
Dept. CM-10 








ANDERSON CERAMICS COMPANY 


608 N. McDuffie St., Anderson, S. C. 
Complete Ceramic Supplies 
Free Catalogue 








113 49th St. So. 


FRANCOISE CERAMICS 


distributor for AMERICAN BEAUTY GLAZES 


Atlantic — Bee Basch — Holland 
and Ludwig Schmid Molds 
Paragon Kilns — Duncan E-Z Flow 
Glazes — Mack China paints — 


Brushes — Tools, etc. 
St. Petersburg 7, Florida 








7-9 River St., 





“ACTIVITIES IN CERAMICS’ 


A text which includes 
basic instructions 


$1.60 
SEELEY'S CERAMIC SERVICE 


Oneonta, N. Y. 











Back Lewes of CO 


The following back issues of Ceramics 
Monthly are still available at sixty cents 
per copy (Ohio residents pay 3% sales 
tax.) We pay postage. 


1953 
July, August, December 

1954 
March, July, August, November, De- 
cember. 

1955 
June, July, August, September, October, 
November, December 

1966 
January, February, March, April, May, 
June, July, August, September, October, 
November, December 

1957 
January, February, April, May, June, 
July, August, September, October, No- 
vember, December 

1958 
January, February, April, May, June, 
September, October, November, December 

1959 ; 
January, February, March, April, May, 
June, September, October, December 


1960 
January, April, May, June, September 
Please send remittance (check or 
money order), with list of issues desired. 


CERAMICS MONTHLY 
4175 N. High St. Columbus 14, Ohio 











CERAMIC 


Shoppae 


Centering Accessory Available 


A unique centering device is available 
with Eastern Art Craft's Model 660 Pot- 
ters Wheel. This optional accessory sim- 
plifies the most difficult step for the be- 





ginner, also speeds up production for the 
professional. Other accessories are avail- 
able for this light-weight, portable wheel. 
Eastern Art Craft Co., P.O. Box 732, Ab- 
ington, Mass. 


Companion Pottery Books 


Two new books published by Emerson 
Books are a complete review of the pot- 
tery processes. Titled “The Beginner's 
Book of Pottery,” book one covers the 
preparation and use of clay, coil and 
slab methods, modeling and _ jewelry 
making. Book two covers the process of 
throwing, casting, decorating and firing. 
Both volumes are complete in themselves 
Photographs, diagrams, and concise dir- 
ections make this series easy to follow and 
stimulating, The author is Harold Powell. 
Emerson Books, Inc., 251 West 19th St., 
New York 11, N.Y. 


Decorating Crayons 


A new medium for using familiar tech- 
niques is available in American Art Clay 
Company’s ceramic decorating crayons. 
These feel, look and work like artists’ 





pastels. Sketching with them on _ bisque 
gives an appearance similar to pastels 
on textured paper. After application 
of a transparent glaze, decorated tiles, 
vases, etc. are fired to the maturing tem- 
perature of the glaze. American Art 
Clay Company, 4717 West 16th Street, 
Indianapolis 24, Ind. 











Advetiuen Duden 


OCTOBER 1960 


Alpine Kilns 5 
American Art Clay Company 25 
Anderson Ceramics Co. 38 
Art-Cratt Supplies, Inc. 32 
Art Decal Company 34 
B & | Mfg. Co. 10 
Basch, Bee, Designs 35 
Bergen Arts & Crafts 34, 38 
Bergen Brush Supplies 4 
Buell Kilns 35 
California Ceramic Supply 32 
Campbell, Gilmour 37 
Central Ceramic Art Supply 35 
Ceramichrome 37 
Craft Students League YWCA 34 
Creek-Turn 37 
Double “B’’ Wood Novelties 6 
Duncan's Ceramic Products 9 
Eastern Art Craft Co. 6 
Ettl Studios, Inc. 32 
Francoise Ceramics 38 
Garland Ceramic Supply 30 
G-eenwood, T. H., Co. 34 
House of Ceramics 3 
Illini Ceramic Service 35 
Kemper Mfg. Co. 32 
Kinney, Kay 35 
Klopfenstein, H. B. & Sons 34 
L & L Mfg. Co. Cover 4 
Leonard, Jean, Ceramics 35 
Master Mechanic Mfg. Co. 35 
Mayco Colors 6 
Midwest Ceramic Center 32 
Newton Potters & Supply, Inc. 37 
Norwes? Novelty Co. 34 
Pierlot, Louis B. 32 
Pottery Hut 32 
Schmid, Ludwig, Molds 10 
Sculptor's House of Clay 34 
Sculpture House 7 
Seeley's Ceramic Service 38 
Skutt & Son Wheels 31 
Soriano Ceramics, Inc. 32 
Specialized Ceramics 4 
Sports & Crafts 35 
Suburban Ceramics Studio 31 
Tepping Studio Supply Co. 31 
Thompson, Thomas C., Co. 4 
Trinity Ceramic Supply 35 
Unique Kilns 34 
Wolfe, Jack D., Co. 34 


Fittonsze GS Aetoorlioms 
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A WORLD 
of PATTERN 


by GWEN WHITE 


a popular title from 
the CM Book Department 


a sound working approach to the art of decora- 
tion. Color and line illustrations. $3.75 





A UNIQUE FEATURE... 

This is a “Lift-up Book.” The colored illustrations 
are designed so that when they are held up to 
the light the lines of the basic pattern formation 
show through the color. 











Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee 


\ unique book espe cially created for those inter 
ested in designs and patterns, this volume offers 
the beginner a wealth of ideas and information 
design and color. Whether at work or play, 
the author shows the student how his personal 
bservations of animals, plants, flowers, ete. can 
liscover for him endless sources of ideas, Con 
truetive layouts, showing the student how to 
bservations to his purpose, give him 

CQOMUI 

oY 8 


COPPER ENAMELING 


Twenty-one of the articles 
on copper enameling by 
Jean O'Hara and Jo Re- 
bert, which have appeared 
in Ceramics Monthly have 
been combined in book 
form and carefully index- 
ed. Proclaimed the best 
in. basic instruction, this 
handbook includes basic 
fundamentals as well as 
illustrated how-to-do-its on 


jewelry. $2.00 


UNDERGLAZE DECORATION 


The sure-fire CERAMICS 
MONTHLY photo _tech- 
nique catches Marc Bel- 
laire as he creates a 
startling variety of new 
designs before your eyes— 
teaching the untimate in 
quality underglaze decor- 
ating. Thirty-seven step-by- 
step design projects, 86 
original motifs, 101 finish- 
ed (glazed and fired) 
pieces and 286 lively illu- 
strations in all. $3.00 





Handbooks - Approved and Recommended 


Used by teachers everywhere. Ideal for 
hobby groups, schools, art and craft 
centers. Three-color covers; profusely il- 
lustrated step - by - step photo technique. 


64 PAGES OF INSTRUCTION * 
FULL-SIZE 8'/2"" x 11" FORMAT * 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED * 
STEP-BY-STEP PHOTOS * 











CERAMICS MONTHLY Book Department 
4175 N. High St. Columbus 14, Ohio 


Please send me the following: 


_._ copies of A WORLD OF PATTERN 
$3.75 a copy. 
_copies of COPPER ENAMELING @ $2 a copy. 
_.... copies of UNDERGLAZE DECORATION @ $3 
a copy. (CM pays postage) 











SESS ES 
Address___ 
City Zn State os 
| enclose (] Check (] Money order a 


(Ohio residents add 3% sales tax.) 














THE FINEST, SAFEST KILNS 
ON THE MARKET 


“AILN. 


THE TROUBLE-FREE METHOD 





UL APPROVED FOR YOUR PROTECTION 
Ask your local Electric Company or Fire Insurance Company 
about the importance of UL approval on any electric appliance. 
Others claim that wire and switches are UL approved, but their kilns are not! 


IN A COMPLETE NEW LINE — ONE UNIT 


20 quality built, feature packed models from which 
to choose. DYNAKILNS feature the patented DYNA- 
GLOW porcelain element holders . . . 4-way switches 
...2 peep holes... pilot lights...and they are 
designed with your safety in mind. MODEL H-8800 








FRONT LOADERS HIGH TEMPERATURE 


79 FURNACES 
A complete line of 


TO 3000° F 
bench and floor 
models available. 


o*=90 . ene . 
... using silicon carbide 
heating elements. 


MODEL 818-G 
tele) | a >t | 





Price includes Pyrometer, 


. : ei We 
Input trol itch i 
TEMPERATURE HOLDING | sianina: at ena 
ENAMELING KILN 


Porcelain Element Holders. 


Can Also Do Ceramics! at Attractive ... Plugs in anywhere! 
$ j G20 plus $2.00 crating charge ca eee. Coe 
Chamber size: 4” x 812"’ x 812"' 


MODEL E48 ENAMELING KILN 


All steel welded case... gravity door... 

Patented Dyna-Glow element holders . . . Plugs in wy J 5 00 
anywhere ... attains enameling temperatures 
quickly regardless of voltage conditions... 


elements can not be burned out due to over-firing. 4''x 8" x 8” 
*Pyrometer available at $20.00 extra 


no crating charge. 
Chamber size: 





WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CHESTER 11, PA. 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 





